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Every twenty-four hours a factory nestling beside the Birmingham to 
Wolverhampton canal produces a mile of glass. All that glass finds 
its way to window frames and partitions. You may not be able to 


see through it but it lets the light in—it’s called * Figured’ or 





* Cathedral’ glass and Chance Brothers are experts in the making of 
it. It comes in many patterns and Architects are fond of it (especially 
the kind called * Reeded *) which they use for all kinds of decorative 
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When you brush your hair after using Brylcreem, is well as practical purpose 
you notice that it is soft as well as glossy in perfect 
position yet without trace of gumminess. There's nothing CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED 


like Brylereem for giving that well-groomed look sought Glase-makers since 1824 
after by allsmart men. And Brylcreem does it the healthy , : 

\ ~ Head Office: Smethwick 40, Birmingham 
way. Its pure mineral oils tone up the scalp and help 


i ® \ P rmmdon ce: 2 y ‘lames's Square, SW 
promote luxuriant hair growth. There’s no fear of Dry London Office: 28 St. James's Squa l G L S S 
Hair and Dandruff when you... | Branch Works at Glasgow, St. Helens and Malvern eeees [s\ 


BRYLCREEM your hair | FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


County Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honevpot Lane, Stanmore, Middx royds 42/21 
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OF THE MOST BRILLIANT EXHIBITIONS 


SEEN IN THIS COUNTRY: THE VICKERS-SUPERMARINE 510 SWEPT-WING FIGHTER. 


One of the high points of the brilliant display of flying which marked the opening Supermarine 510 has been developed from the Altacker and is powered by a Rolls- 
day of the aviation show of the Society of British Aircraft Constructors on Sept. 7 Royce Nene jet engine. It is the first British aircraft to have sweep-back on both 
(reported more fully overleaf) was the brilliant display of high-speed aerobatics given main and tail surfaces. During the course of the display it reached a speed 
by Lieut..Commander M. J. Lithgow in the new Vickers-Supermarine 510 swept-wing estimated at 650 m.p.h. Another new fighter, the Hawker P.1052, likewise swept 
fighter. Especially remarkable were the high-speed rolls at low altitudes. The wing, also gave a brilliant display of its capabilities. 


BELIEVED CAPABLE OF SUPERSONIC SPEEDS AND THE VEHICLE OF ONE 


OF HIGH-SPEED AEROBATICS EVER 
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A BRITISH AVIATION TRIUMPH: SOME OF THE WORLD’ 
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THE WORLD'S FIRST TURBOPROP AIR-LINER: THE VICKERS V/SCOUNT, WHICH IS POWERED BY FOUR ; 
ROLLS-ROYCE DART AIRSCREW-TURBINES. PRODUCTION MODELS WILL CARRY FORTY PASSENGERS. 


AN AIRCRAFT WHICH LEADS THE WORLD : THE FIRST FOUR-JET AIR-LINER AND ONE OF THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL OF AIRCRAFT: THE 36-SEAT DE HAVILLAND COMAT, NOW READY FOR PRODUCTION. 
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FLYING AT FARNBOROUGH : THE HANDLEY-PAGE H&RMBS 5, SIMILAR TO THE 63-SEAT MARK 4, BUT POWERED BY FOUR BRISTOL . 
THESEUS AIRSCREW TURBINES. THESE PRESSURISED AIR-LINERS ARE CIVIL DEV [NTS OF THE MILITARY TRANSPORT THE CLIMAX OF THE SECOND DAY OF THE S.B.A.C. DISPLAY: 
THE HASTINGS. LAND-BASED AIR-LINER, FLIES OVER FARNBOROUGH. IT MADE 





AN AIRCRAFT WHICH ASTONISHED THE EXPERTS WITH ITS RATE OF CLIMB (40,000 FT, IN UNDER 
FIVE MINUTES): A GLOSTER M&T#OR, WITH ROLLS-ROYCE DERWENT 5 ENGINES WITH “ RE-HEAT”™ 
EXTENSIONS, WHICH CAN BE SEEN BEHIND THE ENGINE NACELLES. 


On September 7, the Society of British Aircraft Constructors opened at the Royal 

Aircraft Establishment's airfield at Farnborough their tenth flying display and static 

exhibition with a collection of aircraft which have impressed and often astounded the AN EXHIBITION WHICH ASTOUNDED THE EXPERTS OF SIXTY COUNTRIES : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
experts of sixty countries. The exhibition marks the full recovery of the British aircraft 

industry, and the rewards are now being reaped of the years of long-term planning and , marked by a flying display in which thirty-nine of the fifty-nine aircraft on show 

the ground made good after the war years, in which the industry was confined to Service took part. Sparkling displays of aerobatic fighter flying were given in two of the 
production. It is now firmly stated that in every category of aviation the British latest types, the Supermarine 510—a picture of which appears on the front page—and the 
aircraft industry is turning out machines and engines which can hold their own against Hawker P.1052, both of which are believed capable of supersonic speeds. A Gloster Meteor, 
those of any country and, indeed, many that are absolutely unique. The first day was of which the two Derwent 5 gas-turbines were fitted with “ re-heat” extensions, which are 
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D'S} FINEST AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD’S FINEST AIR EXHIBITION. 
ae 


CLAIMED AS THE WORLD'S HIGHEST-FLYING BOMBER THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC CANBERRA, POWERED BY 


TWO ROLLS-ROYCE AVON TURBINES AND WITH A FIGHTER’S SPEED AND A CEILING OF OVER 40,000 FT. 
THE HAWKER P.1052, A HIGH-SPEED EXPERIMENTAI 


ONE OF THE FASTEST AIRCRA NOW FLYING: 
WINGS AND STRAIGHT TAII 


FIGHTER, POWERED BY A ROLLS-ROYCE NENE JET. WITH SWEPT 


BRITAIN’S FIRST JET NIGHT-FIGHTER : THE DE HAVILLAND I13, A SPECIAL VERSION OF THE VAMPIRE, WITH A TWO-SEATER NOSE 


HOUSING FULL RADAR. IT IS A PRIVATE VENTURE OF THE DE HAVILLAND COMPANY AND IS POWERED BY AN IMPROVED 


SPLAY :} , 
jouael THE MIGHTY BRISTOL BRABAZON 1., THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
3 ) - 
} TWO FLIGHTS OVER THE AIRFIELD AT UNDER 500 FT. D.H. GOBLIN TURBOJET. : : - = . 
. 2 . ne ee om : Lae ee 
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A SURPRISE ENTRANT AT FARNBOROUGH AND THIS COUNTRY’S FIRST AIRCRAFT TO HAVE AN 


EQUILATERAL TRIANGLE, OR = DELTA,” WING-SURFACE : THE AVRO 707, AN EXPERIMENTAL 
SINGLE-SEATER CRAFT WITH DERWENT TURBOJET. 


the Venom (D.H. 112), with thin wings and D.H. Ghost turbojet, and the D.H. 113, a 

development of the Vampire, and Britain's first jet night-fighter. A striking novelty 

AIRFIELD AT FARNBOROUGH, WITH BRITAIN’S LATEST AIRCRAFT READY FOR THE 5.B.A.C, DISPLAY. was the experimental Avro 707, this country's first (and probably the world’s third) delta 
: wing aircraft. The climax of the display came, however, on the second day, when the 

still largely secret, gave an astonishing demonstration of climbing, reaching, it is stated, world’s greatest air-liner, the Bristol Brabazon /., made two flights at under 500 ft. ove 
40,000 ft. in under five minutes. Other aircraft, which attracted especial attention were the airfield in the course of a circular flight of over two hours from the Filton airstrip 
the English Electric Canberra, Britain's first jet bomber, an aircraft with an exceptionally In addition there were some 200 exhibits of aeronautical products, including a 20-ft 
high ceiling; the singularly beautiful D.H. Comet, the world’s first four-jet air-liner; the supersonic rocket shown by the Ministry of Supply and designed for altitudes of 
40,000 to 50,000 ft., and speeds of up to 1200 m.p.h. It burns liquid oxygen and alcohol 


first airscrew-turbine air-liner, the Vickers Viscount; and the two new De Havilland fighters, 
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| ig all the public clamour of the summer—the dollar 

gap, the Stalin-Tito imbroglio, the rude doings in 
the Ruhr and Kremlin, the new hopes and the old 
politicians of the Strasbourg Assembly—one thing in 
the news has given me more pleasure than anything : 
somebody has had the sense and virtue to edit and 
publish a new selection of William Barnes’ poems. 
I have loved Barnes since I was a boy, and for three 
good reasons. He was Hardy’s master, and Hardy 
was the greatest English writer since Wordsworth 
and Keats. He was an exquisite poet in his own 
right, with a poetic skill and sense of craftsmanship 
as fine and delicate as Tennyson's in his own age, or 
as the delicious Mr. Betjeman’s in ours. And he 
wrote about the county of Dorset, and as Dorset was 
my first love among the lovely counties of England, 
and now looks like being my last—for even the ficklest 
and most susceptible heart returns sooner or later 
to what it first loves. I should therefore be prejudiced 
in William Barnes’ favour even if he had been the 
most minor of minor poets, or had not helped to 
influence Hardy's wonderful genius. As it is, after 
reading this new edition of his poems, and committing 
some of them to memory, I doubt if he was a minor 
poet at all. I think he was a great one. 

This has been obscured until 
now by the fact that Barnes 
wrote for an audiencé that was 
both rural and lowly. His 
poems were meant to be recited 
aloud to rustic audiences in the 
dialect they spoke, that of Dorset. 
They were printed, so far as 
possible, in the spelling and 
accenting that conveyed the 
Dorset way of speech to the 
reader. As few educated readers 
of the kind able to assess great 
poetry found it easy to read 
this dialect or to feel instan- 
taneous emotion—the purpose of 
the lyrical poet—on doing so, the 
extraordinary skill and beauty 
of Barnes’ music and the pro- 
found truth and simplicity of his 
apprehension of life was not 
realised. Like his namesake in 
a humbler though better-known 
field, the greatest bowler of our 
century, he performed mainly 
where the eyes of the great world 
were not upon him. 

Mr. Dugdale, in the new 
edition of Barnes’ poems, has 
very wisely, as I think, removed 
the diwresis and accent signs. 
The spelling of the dialect poems 


still remains, but this presents 
P unofficial strikes. 


no great difficulty to a sym- in the Trade Union armoury when 
In recent 


pathetic reader not born redress 
* Do’set,” and now even the 
deepest rusticities, like the en- 
chanting eclogue between bucolic 
John and Fanny, “ A Bit o’ Sly 
Coorten,” can be enjoyed by everyone. This, though 
Dorset is, of course, of far less universal appeal than 
Scotland (though, think I, impertinently enough, it 
is an even better place), places Barnes—and here I 
might as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb— 
almost with Burns. And when I make this, to any 
Scottish patriot, outrageous statement, it is not because 
I undervalue Burns, I doubt if anyone without a 
drop of Scots blood could love his poetry more. To 
me he ranks only after Shakespeare and Milton, 
Chaucer, Keats and Wordsworth, as at least the 
equal of Blake, Shelley and Byron, and as an even 
greater poet than Dryden, Pope or Donne. So, 
though admittedly on a lower level than these, I 
am claiming, it will be seen, a high place for my 
Dorset favourite. 

Yet my tastes in poetry, I find, as I get older—for 
when I was young I used to think of myself as a cat 
that walked by itself—are very much those of other 
men, and I believe that when others read this little 
volume they will come to think much the same. 
There is a poem, the second in the book, which does 
not appear in Hardy's fuller and better-known edition 
and which by itself, in my belief, places its author 


DENOUNCED COMMUNISM AND ENDORSED THE 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


among the great English poets. It is called ‘‘ Rustic 
Childhood”; I have not space to quote it all, but 
only to give the first and last verses :-— 
No city primness train'd my feet 
To strut in childhood through the street, 
But freedom let them loose to tread 
The yellow cowslip’s downcast head ; 
Or climb, above the twining hop 
And ivy, to the elm-tree’s top ; 
Where southern airs of blue-sky’d day 
Breath’d o’er the daisy and the may. 
I knew you young, and love you now. 
O shining grass, and shady bough. . . . 


Or on the hillock where I lay 
At rest on some bright holyday ; 
When short noon-shadows lay below 
The thorn in blossom white as snow ; 
The warm air bent the glist’ning tops 
Of bushes in the lowland copse, 
Before the blue hills swelling high 
And far against the southern sky. 
I knew you young, and love you now, 
O shining grass, and shady bough.* 
Housman himself never wrote anything lovelier than 
that: so simple, sensuous and true to the feelings 
of natural men. It would be difficult for any country 





THE EIGHTY-FIRST TRADES UNION CONGRESS AT BRIDLINGTON ; AN OCCASION ON WHICH LABOUR LEADERS 
GOVERNMENT'S WAGE-CONTROL POLICY. and infinitely blended purple 


In his presidential address at the opening of the T.U.C. at Bridlington on September 5, Sir William Lawther condemned 

“Unions must,” he said, “be on their guard against misuse of the strike weapon, one of the strongest : , 
used for clearly defined industrial vay and when there was no other way to Of ilexes and ancient walls—so 

disputes this weapon has been misused. . added that the Labour Governmen 

General Election if trade Unionists set a sectional interests inst 
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withdrawal from 





man or woman of sensitive feelings living in a town or 
in exile and encountering it for the first time, to read 
it without an emotion akin to tears. The whole kinship 
between man and nature seems to be summed up in it. 
And this brings me to the universal character of 
Barnes’ appeal. Like Burns, he wrote in the dialect 
of a little corner of the earth he loved, but he did so 
for the best of reasons: that his poetry might reach 
the hearts of the humblest, simplest men and, even 
more, because his own heart and feelings were akin 
to theirs. It is this that gives Burns’ poems such a 
universal appeal and makes them warm the imagination 
of those to whom Scotland and the Scottish dialect 
mean nothing. There is a poem quoted in this book, 
as also in Hardy's edition of Barnes, about the rolling, 
wooded hill country where Dorset, forgetting its 
eastern austerities, slopes gently towards Devonshire. 
Sweet Be'mi'ster, that bist a-bound 
By green an’ woody hills all round, 
Wi’ hedges, reachen up between 
A thousan’ vields o’ zummer green, 





Council's. campaign copnat Communist disruptive tactics in Trade Unions in this 
country approved. Mr. Attlee in his speech on September 7 dealt with the economic crisis, 
against untimely wage demands. This wage-control policy was 


and cautioned delegates 
by a six-to-one majority. 


Where elems’ lofty heads do drow 

Their sheades vor hay-meakers below, 
An’ wild hedge-flow’rs do charm the souls 
O’ maidens in their evenen strolls. 

Many years ago now, in the rich, dusty, late- 
Victorian era, this poem Came by chance into the 
hands of a poor Dorset woman, long banished from 
her native land. It evoked a letter which I think 
William Barnes himself would have prized—and 
rightly—more highly than the Order of Merit, had 
such a signal decoration existed in his day. 

REVEREND Sir, 

I wish you most heartily a happy New Year, and hope 
you will excuse a poor Woman writing to you. I had to 
dust some Books the other day that came from a sale, 
and amongst them was your poems in the Dorset dialect. 
Sir, I shook hands with you in my heart, And I laughed 
and cried by turns. ... And sometimes I sit down in 
the gloom of an underground London Kitchen and shut 
my eyes, and try to fancy I am on Beaminstef Down, where 
I have spent many a happy hour years ago. But I try 
to think we must be content wherever the Lord has cast 
our lot, and not hanker for the past. May God bless you 
and all yours, Is the true wish of an old Domestic Servant, 
who loves the very name of Dorsetshire.t 

I am writing this article in a motor-car, travelling 
reluctantly from the Dorset coast 
to London, where a press of 
business, not even my own, 
necessitates my presence. In 
London the air will smell of 
petrol, the pavements will be 
dusty and the parks parched and 
grimy. Last night, though 
harassed with business, I was free 
when I could escape for a minute 
to walk out of the house into a 
setting so still and beautiful that 
it took away my breath. A spell 
of rain after long drought and 
an almost tropical thunderstorm 
on the previous night had dispelled 
the warm, cloaking vapours that 
hang about our Neapolitan bay, 
and all day lights and shades 
had marched and counter marched 
upon our Purbeck downs, blue 
and green to-day instead of their 
usual summer tawny. But with 
evening a light had descended on 
the landscape — the ragged 
grandeur of the cliffs, the vista 
of distant tree-clumps, the woods 
that flank my house, the rooks 
wheeling against the protecting 
contour of the downs, the old 
house of shining white Portland 


Purbeck stone and its garden 


t's vivid and electrifying that the 
heart wanted to cry out in 
astonishment. It was as though 
the very spirit of beauty that 
underlies our seemingly harsh, 
tragic world had become visible in this hallowed 
place : I thought of the lines in *‘ Macbeth ” :— 

“ This castle hath a pleasant seat ; 

The air 

. « « smells wooingly here.” 
I felt that the hearts of all the Dorset men and women 
who had loved it in the past and worked to create 
its beauty and fruitfulness were walking in the garden 
and in the shining green pleasaunce between’ the 
flanking woods. And a poem of Barnes’ remembered 
from childhood came flooding back into my mind :— 


The girt wold house o’ mossy stwone 
Had wings vor either sheade or zun : 


Federation of Trade 


An’ there the timber’d copse rose high, 
Where birds did build an’ heares did lie, 
The zummer air o’ thease green hill 
"V a-heav'd in bosoms now ail still, 
An’ all their hopes an’ all their tears 
Be unknown things ov other years. 





*”“ W. Barnes, Poems, Grave and Gay.” Edited by Giles Dugdale. 
(Longmans (Dorchester), Ltd. ; 6s. 6d.) 
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A DISASTROUS FLOOD IN AUSTRALIA: 
HEAVY DAMAGE AND LOSS IN KEMPSEY. 
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FIVE MILES FROM DRY AFTER THE FLOOD HAD SUBSIDED : AN AERIAL VIEW OF KEMPSEY, NEW SOUTH WALES, 
LAND: A HOUSE WITH WITH VOLUNTEERS HELPING TO CLEAR THE ROAD OF DEBRIS. 

DOGS ON THE ROOF AND 

COWS IN THE VERANDAH 

FOR SAFETY. THE 

FARMER AND HIS WIFE 

SAT IN THE BOAT FOR 

TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 
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PILED HIGH WITH BRANCHES OF TREES, TIMBER AND OTHER 
DEBRIS BORNE ON THE RAGING FLOOD-WATERS : THE KEMPSEY 
RAILWAY BRIDGE. 


COVERING FORMER TRIM GARDENS IN FRONT OF A ROW OF HOUSES IN KEMPSEY: 
A HUGE PILE OF TREE-TRUNKS, ROOTS, STICKS, AND SMASHED WINDOW-FRAMES, 


CATTLE BEING SHEPHERDED TO SAFETY BY HELPERS IN ARMY DUAWS: IT 18 ESTIMATED THAT SOME OF THE 200 HOMELESS: A DISTRIBUTION OF BREAD BY POLICE IN 
15,000 HEAD OF CATTLE WERE DROWNED. PROGRESS. ON AUGUST 29 THE DEATH-ROLL WAS FIVE--AND THREE MISSING. 


sseeeeseys sentneenammmamecamuemessteneenmemennemmune 6 rs ot eZ 


The scale of the flood disaster in the New South Wales north-coast town of Kempsey 2000 people became homeless. The MacLeay river, swollen to 17 miles in width,” 
is illustrated by our photographs. Heavy rain, exceeding 12 ins. in three days, fell was so rough that boats could not be used to search the area. Aijrcraft were sent 
at the end of August, inundating over 200 square miles. Five people were drowned, up to locate groups of survivors on high ground, or clinging to roofs; and supplies 
and at the time of writing three are missing, while 15,000 head of cattle were lost, were dropped. On August 29 the flood-waters were receding. The cows on the 
35 houses completely washed away, many more rendered uninhabitable, and some | verandah in one photograph are the sole survivors of a pedigree herd of sixty 
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KEEPING H.M’s. SHIPS FIGHTING FIT: DAMAGE-CONTROL AND FIRE-FIGHTING. 


wal 


LECTURER DEMONSTRATING HOW THE DESTROYER SAUMARES, BADLY DAMAGED 
A MINE IN 1946, COULD HAVE BEEN TAKEN INTO PORT ON AN EVEN KEEL, 


FIGHTING A REALISTIC FIRE ON “ DECK” WITH FOAM APPARATUS: TRAINEES AT THE 
ROYAL NAVAL DEFENCE SCHOOL, H.M.S, PHQ@NIX, 


SHOWING HOW THE ANGLE AT WHICH THE AIRCRAPT-CARRIER ARA BOFAL SANK COULD 
HAVE BEEN IMPROVED: LIEUT. P. R BUTLER, R.N., WITH A I4°-FT. MODEL. 


The Royal Naval Defence School, under the command of Captain C. W. Greening, 
D.S.C., R.N., was commissioned on September | with the name of H.M.S. Phanix 
On the facing page we reproduce drawings made at the School by our Special Artist, 
G. H. Davis, and here we give photographs showing further aspects of the training. 
Full facilities are now available at the School to both officers and men in practical 
as well as theoretical damage-control and fire-fighting Stability problems are 


STOPPING A 12-IN. “ SHELL-HOLE ” WITH A SPLINTER-BOX, ONE OF THE DAMAGE-CONTROL 
DEVICES DEMONSTRATED AT THE SCHOOL: TRAINEES IN ACTION. 


i ee an 


FIRING A BOLT INTO }-1N.-THICK STEEL PLATING: CHIEF SHIPWRIGHT R. F. THOMAS 
DEMONSTRATING THE COX SUBMARINE PUNCHING AND BOLT-DRIVING GUN 


demonstrated with a series of floating models which respond to the flooding or pumping- 
out of compartments. precisely as do the ships which they represen‘. Illuminated 
flooding-boards enable the students to see at a glance which compartments are flooded. 
The organisation for control of damage is illustrated by and can be practised in a series 
of “ mock-ups which are replicas of the damage-control headquarters, and damage- 
control section bases as fitted in his Majesty's ships. 
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“IN ACTION”: REALISTIC TRAINING AT THE ROYAL NAVAL DEFENCE SCHOOL: 


Draww By our SreciaL Artist, G. H. Davis, wire Orriciat Co-operation. 
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LOWER DECK 











PLATFORM DECK 


45 





THE EFFECT OF ENEMY ACTION REPRODUCED AT A NAVAL DEFENCE SCHOOL: TRAINING IN H.M.S. PH(ENIX. 


-Control and Fire-fighting Training Schools of the The “ mock-up” is provided with various types of ‘shell’ and “ splinter’’ holes 
Read thems ais couinanane with the Chemical Warfare Training Establishment through which water gushes from tanks on the side of the 7“ - by pipes oe a 
into the Royal Naval Defence School and commissioned with the name of H.M.S central reservoir The men under training — to stop y A ow a er a 
Our Special Artist has visited the School and illustrates on this page the quickly as possible, using the special gear — in — ghting ond om. 8 r 
full-size “‘ mock-up" of part of a modern cruiser which is used to provide realistic purpose. The men under instruction thus learn a a4 es aenge ged ° ~ 
training in the stopping of shell and fragment fractures, and the shoring-up of decks, warfare namely, the means of reducing to a yp 4 _ Bango -g he. 
bulkheads, and hatches in daylight and in semi-darkness. The drawing depicts men enemy action, in order to ensure that ships = on Pow om area bu 
oilskins stopping “ shell-holes" in the ship's side and also erecting shorings remain in it with their offensive power preserv to © maximu 


Phenix. 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF BYRON. 














MAY as well 
be honest 
f X about it. When 
a I first saw the 


paper jacket of 
this book with 
the title, “‘ The 
Last Attachment: 
The Story of 
Byron and Teresa 











THE MARCHESA ORIGO, AUTHOR OF “ THE 
LAST ATTACHMENT,” THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE. 


The Marchesa Iris Origo, English by birth 
but married to an Italian and living in a on oe 
riiy, pestents 8 oy 4g Hy of Byron in Guiccioli,”” a pre- 

her > is t rst biographer to j i 
have had access to all Teresa Guiccioli’s mensery feeling 
papers, and - = able to cive the first Of fatigue came 

full account yron’s intense Bs ~affair I 
with the Contessa Guicc — i. Not 
because Byron 


From a Portrait by teres John, 
had ceased to 


interest or amuse me, but simply because I had read 
so many books about him, drawing on the 
same familiar sources, telling the same 
stories, quoting from the same letters, 
discussing the same scandals, that I en- 
visaged yet one more. “I know it all by 
heart,” I morosely reflected, ‘‘ and I simply 
don’t want another version. Whatever my 
defects, I am not a cow, and I don't want 
to join any more ruminants chewing the 
cud.” I was wrong. But how was I, or 
anybody else, to expect that, at this time 
of day, a great hoard of “ new”’ letters 
from Byron, and documents about him, 
should be brought to light? In the vulgar 
phrase, I thought that “ the bottom of the 
barrel’ had been “scraped.”” But no. 
Byron has been dead for a century and a 
quarter (conventionally dead, that is, for 
he is now more vividly alive and powerful 
than many persons still capable of physical 
motion and audible utterance, politicians 
included), and ever since he died, vindicat- 
ing, after so much error, his fundamental 
goodness and bravery, people have been 
writing books about him. After the first 
spate of “ facts” a period of “ interpre- 
tation"’ was reached. When no more 
“facts "’ seemed to be available, authors 
concentrated on the difficult task of pro- 
ducing an “integrated” portrait of the 
“Real Lord Byron,” or on some particular phase of 
his career. Everybody had his own Byron, as every- 
body had his own Napoleon : another restless Romantic 
chameleon to whom Byron was attracted by a common 
universality of in- 
terests, a common 
desire to shine, a 
common refusal to 
fit into a conven- 
tional straitjacket : 
though Byron was, 
only intermittently 
and under impulse, 
a cad,and Napoleon 
a cad (as the Duke 
of Wellington 
knew) all the time. 
And, during all 


these years, 
archives have 
existed in Italy 


which were able to 
pump oxygen into 
the almost ex- 
hausted tank of 
Byron legend. 
There all the 
documents were in 
Italy. Why were 
they not excavated 
before? The 
answer is that 
English bio- 
graphers, knowing 
neither Italy, nor 
Italian, nor Italians, have never thought of going to 
Italian sources for accounts of Byron's last Italianate 
years, and his last Italian inspiration. All the time 
the information has lain in the archives of Count 
Carlo Gamba, great-nephew of Teresa Guiccioli, to 
whom she left her villa, its contents, and the manu- 
scripts. The author of this book, an Englishwoman 
who has married an Italian nobleman, a — of 


*” The Last Attachment: The Story of Byron and Teresa 
Guiccioli as told in their Unpublished Letters and other Family 
Papers.” By Iris Origo, Tlustrated. (John Murray and Jonathan 
Cape; 258.) 





CONTESSA TERESA GUICCIOLI, 1818, 
From a Drawing by John Hayter. 


“ THE LAST ATTACHMENT—The Story of Byron and Teresa Guiccioli” : By IRIS ORIGO.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


the Gamba family, has had access to papers which 
reveal a sounder Byron, and a Byron really in love, 
because he knew that he had found a genuine woman 
at last. He might write back to England facetiously 
about one more affair. The gossips might say that 
the proud English Milord had seduced one more girl ; 
or they might say that a little vamp had got hold of 
the susceptible English Milord. But it wasn’t so: 
he was anchored at last. 

I quote from memory from the Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld, who was almost always, or always almost, 
right, a sentence which I probably misquote from 
memory : “ de deux amants il-y-a toujours un qui aime 
et un qui est aimé.”’ There is no universal truth in 


that remark : we have all, in our immediate experience 
and in our reading, known examples which blow it 
sky-high. 


But it does have a certain validity. Excep- 





THE VILLA GAMBA AT FILETTO, 


The Villa Gamba, Count Gamba’s country house, was where Teresa Guiccioli lived as a child and 
where she returned after two years of married life. The villa was completely destroyed by the 
Germans in 1944. Nothing now remains but a few steps of 


tional women are pursued by adorers in whom they, 
with the best will in the world, and however pitiful 
and kind, simply cannot take any interest; and 
exceptional men, like Byron, are similarly pursued by 
women. He had a 
triple attraction: he 
was very good-looking, 
and a poet, and a peer. 
He got tired of it. 
He became casual and 
loose and, superficially, 
cynical. He was so 
pestered that he was 
exasperated into say- 
ing things which he 
didn’t really mean : he 
had already begun life - 
with the complications 
of a violent mother and 
a club-foot: he was 
doubly besieged by an 
inferiority complex 
and an awareness of 
superiority, suspicious 
of normal people's 
condescension, and sick 
of inferior people's 
adulation. By the time 
he reached Italy he 
felt himself incapable 
of a genuine and 
abiding attachment 
and he plunged, at 
Venice, into an orgy 
of coarse enjoyment. R 
And it was there, at Venice, that 
he met the eighteen-year-old wife of an elderly and 
neglectful husband. That was in 1819. When he 
died at Missolonghi in 1824 he wore a locket of her 


hair. Augusta Leigh returned it to her. It is still 
at her villa in a carved mahogany box. “ There is 
another locket containing Byron’s hair, which he 
gave to Teresa when he sailed for Greece. There, too, 


carefully wrapped up by Teresa, with an inscription 
in her writing, lies a curious, moving assortment of 
objects : a piece of the wall-hangings of the room in 
Palazzo Gamba where Byron used to visit Teresa, 
Byron's handkerchief and a fragment of one of his 


the great staircase. 





‘productions from 
Courtesy of the Publishers, John Murray and Jonathan ‘Cape. 


shirts—and a crumbling rose-leaf, with the branch of 
a tree and a small acorn, from Newstead Abbey. 
Finally, there is a fat little volume bound in purple 
plush: the copy of Corinne in which he wrote his 
famous love-letter to Teresa in Bologna.” 

Amongst the Gamba Papers there are 149 letters 
from Byron to Teresa, 139 of them in Italian, which 
he used until he went to Greece: of these, the full 
original text is printed here. But large numbers of 
other documents have also been used, including some 
in the secret archives of the Vatican and in various 
State archives. A great deal more ground is covered 
than might be suggested by the title of the book. 
We are given a full picture of Byron’s life during the 
period : he appears to have taken a more important 
part in the rebel movement than has been supposed, 
and the Austrian authorities watched him closely. 
And there is a chapter on Teresa’s later 
life—which included a stay with Lady 
Blessington at Gore House. Byron in 
an Italian entourage is a novel Byron; 
so is a domesticated Byron. Yet one 
can hardly think of a more suitable word 
to use of him, as one watches the way 
in which the relationship developed. His 
last letter from Greece seems to me 
husbandly in tone: “My dearest T.— 
The Spring is come—I have seen a 
Swallow to-day—-and it was time — for 
we have had but a wet winter hitherto— 
even in Greece.— We are all very well, 
which will I hope—keep up your hopes 
and Spirits. I do not write to you 
letters about politics— which would only 
be tiresome, and yet we have little else 
to write about—-except some private 
anecdotes which I reserve for ‘ viva voce’ 
when we meet—to divert you at the 
expense of Pietro and some others—The 
Carnival here is curious—though not quite 
so elegant as those of Italy. We are a 
good many foreigners here of all Nations— 
and a ourious mixture they compose—I 
write to you in English without apologies— 
as you say you have become a ‘great 
proficient in that language of birds.—To 
the English and Greeks—I generally write 
in Italian—from a Spirit of contradiction, I suppose— 
and to show that I am Italianised by my long 
stay in your Climate—Salute Costa and his lady 
—and Papa and Olimpia and Giulia and Laurina— 

: and believe me— 

i il dearest T. t.A.A. 
N.B.” The mean- 
ing of the cryptic 
letters at the end 
[A.A, in E.—'‘amico 
ed amante in eterno’ 
(friend and lover 
for ever)} show 
the easy terms on 
which, after five 
years, he was with 
this young woman : 
the only one, ex- 
cept Augusta, who 
could get him to 
join in merry 
laughter, and the 
one who, to the 
end, cherished his 
memory as that of 
a “good” man. 
She brought out 
the goodness in 


him; and she 

gave him some- 

thing of that 

BYRON. family life which 

From a Drawing by D’ Auria. he had never 


the book “The Last Attachment,” by enjoyed. “ Pietro” 
(who went with 
him to Greece and died there) was her brother, 
and “ Papa” was her father. 

This will be a standard book. The material has 
been handled with the utmost thoroughness and skill, 
and the narrative, for all its wealth of detail, flows 
smoothly. There are two portraits of Byron which 
bear no resemblance to each other, and two of Teresa 
of which the same may be said. The notes and 
appendices are very full. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books by 
W. R. Calvert on page 436. 
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BATTLE OF BRITAIN AND THEIR MODERN EQUIVALENTS. 


Drawn BY OUR SreciaL Artist, G. H. Davis. 


INNOVAT 


te oe Naalscay 
ess gh 


— 


eel 


THE SPITFIRES AND HURRICANES OF 1939-40 COMPARED WITH THE METEORS AND VAMPIRES OF TO-DAY. 
The jet engine is the cause of the radical change and th 
of craf The most remarkable 


TEN YEARS AFTER : 

display of the Society of British Aircraft Constructors 
arranged for the ninth anniversary Meteors and Vampires are entirely different types 
to our Artist's feature of the jet engine is that it reaches its maxi m speed and optimun 
the performance at very great heights, and this, with the fantastic rate of climb which 
characterises the jet fighter, fits it for the modern aerial battle in which combat 
takes place at ever greater and greater altitudes. Although the Meteor and Vampire 
are the standard R.A.F. fighters of to-day. fighter design has not stopped there 
and such innovations as the D.H. 112, or Venom, the D.H. 113, the Hawker 105 
and the Supermarine 510 mark the development of the new tren 


magnificent degree and not of kind. 
reported on another page) and the “ fly-past "’ 
the Battle of Britain, have added a special and topical interest 
jiagrammatic comparison of the fighter aircraft which won that battle and 
tandard operational fighters with which the Royal Air Force of to-day is equipped 
lt is emphasised that the Hurricares and Spitfires whose figures and dimensions 
are given are d Spitfires of 1939-40 and not the later marks 
But although these fighters 


the Hurricanes and 
whose performance considerably exceeded that given 
with reciprocating engines were much developed, their development was one of 


he recent 
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MONG the many 
problems which 

arise in running a 
general 
family garden, one of 


purpose 





the most urgent and 
delicate is the 
question of « ut flowers 











for the house. It so often happens that whilst one 
member of the family does the actual gardening, another 
She (or he) picks and arranges tlowers 


Now 


member undoes it 
for the house, and picks them, too, for her friends 


RECOMMENDED AS CUT-PLOWERS AND PAYING A DIVIDEND OF 
PNT ALL SUMMER” 
UGGESTED IN THE ARTICLE THE VARIETY 

Photograph by Reginald A 


SHOWN IS CALENDULA 
Malby and Co 


picking flowers from the borders is all very well—-up 
to a point. But beyond that point it is apt to irk and 
irritate the gardener, who has planned and planted 
for an all-summer non-stop riot of colour, Just when 
his zinnias or delphiniums are at their best, he finds 
them Eton crop, and he feels as Samson 
felt on a similar occasion It is either that or the 
One must not pick this, 
it would spoil the show 


shorn, an 


house is stinted for flowers. 
and one must not pick that 
in the border 

The best way to avoid these troubles is to set aside 
a plot of ground as a reserve cutting garden, where 
the flower-picker can slash away to his, or her, heart's 
content, no questions asked, no harm done, no tears 
shed. Here should be grown a selection of herbaceous 
plants, bulbs, annuals, roses and flowering shrubs, all 
chosen for their ability to lure the flower-picker from 
looting the show borders. Here annuals should take 
a prominent place, for no other race of plants, surely, 
gives such lavish results, and few plants are so cheap 
and easy to grow. But just because they are cheap and 
easy to grow, folk are apt to stint them of that little 
extra care and cultivation that makes all the difference 
between opulent splendour and slum starvation. 

The best plan for the reserve cutting garden is to 
grow the majority of the plants in single rows across 
tfie plot, with ample space between rows, so that one 
may pass up and down to weed, cultivate, and cut, 
without damaging the plants. , 

Hardy annuals, the really hardy ones, give far 
better results if sown in September than when sown 
in spring. They spend the winter building up power- 
ful root systems, and are then able to get away in 
spring with immense strength and a flying start 

The ground should be in good heart, and well dug 
before the autumn sowing. The seedlings should be 
thinned at an early stage, soon after they are up, 
and the thinning must be thorough and quite ruthless 
leaving the youngsters 1 ft. or 18 ims. apart Few 
gardeners thin their annuals as severely as they should, 


and many never thin them at all. Some, no doubt, 





THOUSANDS 
A FINE BED OF SCOTCH MARIGOLINS, GROWN IN THE MANNER 
"DANIA 
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IN AN BNGLISH GARDEN. 


ANNUALS FOR CUTTING. 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


are too lazy or too busy some do not realise its 
some think it wicked waste to destroy 


bless their tender 


importance 
young plants ; and some, 
this slaughter of the inno 


50 many 
hearts, are distressed by 
cents Yet it 
results, and the results must be seen to be believed 
don’t believe me 


must be done if you want the best 
They are truly magical If you 
sow a row or a bed of annual larkspurs, cornflowers 

Sow in September, and thin half 
from plant to plant and leave the 
Do that, and next summer you 
The annual larkspurs are 


or Shirley 
the bed to 18 ins 
other half unthinned 
will believe—-and thank me 
invaluable in the cutting garden. Sow a 
long single row in September, and thin 
early to 1 ft. or 18 ins. That should give 
you fine, bushy-branching plants 2 or 3 ft 
high at flowering-time. They are jolliest, 
I think, in mixed colours, sapphire and 
pale blue, white, purple, lavender, rose and 
\ row of cornflowers should be 
way, and 


poppies 


carmine 
sown and grown in the same 
again in mixed colours, blue, pink, carmine, 
and that curious slaty-mauve which is so 
more attractive in mixture than 
The double cornflowers are more 
Love-in-a-Mist, 


much 
alone 
effective than the single 
Nigella, especially the variety Miss Jekyll 
is a most beautiful flower for cutting, with 
its curious aquamarine-blue flowers, carried 
in a mist of fresh, green, thread-fine foliage 
But the older, dark blue and purple type 
should be grown too, for the pale and 
the dark together make a fine contrast. 
If you appreciate the effect of glowing 
golden sunshine in the house, make a 
September sowing of marigolds (Calendula). 
There are many varieties to choose from 
—orange, gold, apricot, and cream, and 
forms with quilled petals. One can buy 
mixed seed, or select the kinds that sound 
best and mix them. They are absurdly 
easy to grow, and they pay fantastic 
dividends, thousands per cent., all summer, 
with interim dividends during mild spells 
in winter, all paid in finest gold. 
Noannual responds so well to September 
sowing, good cultivation, and severe thin- 
ning as the Shirley poppies. A good plan 
is to sow a yard-wide strip in the reserve 
garden, and thin out to not less than 
The next summer will 
astonish and enchant you. A 
bushy plants, 2 or even 3 ft. high, with an 
endless succession of huge, silken blossoms, 
in every shade and tone and combination of rose, shell 
pink, deep red and white. It is best to pick the flowers 
every morning, as early as may be, taking every flower 
that is open, and every bud that is splitting and showing 


PER 18 ins, results 
GREEN 
forest of 


ware 


ANNUAL SCABIOUS, WHOSE SCENT MR. ELLIOT COMPARES TO THE ° 
FRAGRANCE OF A BASKET OF BLACKBERRIES,” AND WHICH HAVE BEEN 
GREATLY IMPROVED OF RECENT VEARS, NOW RANGING THROUGH MANY 


SHADES OF BLUE AND RED TO “ DEEPEST BLACK-CURRANT CRIMSON.” 


Photograph by J. BE. Downward, 











Pick the lot 
allow a 


colour 
and never 
seed pod to 

Once the 


single 
develop 
plants are allowed to 








produce seeds, the Se 





supply of flowers will 
begin to fall off 

The perennial Scabiosa caucasica is surely one ot 
the most wonderful of all flowers for cutting, with its 
huge, luminous, lavender-blue blossoms, produced o1 


wiry stems week after week, and month after month 


“ WITH ITS CURIOUS AQUAMARINE-BLUE FLOWERS, CARRIED IN A MIST OF FRESH 


THREAD-FINE FOLIAGE "> NIGELLA, COMMONLY CALLED LOVE+IN-A-MIS1 
AND SOMETIMES, IN COUNTRY PI ACES, DEVIL -IN-THE BUSH 


Photograph by Reginald A. Malby and Co 


in endless succession. One must have it in the cutting 
garden, even if one does grow a little tired of seeing it 
in every florist’s shop, and on coster barrows at ever, 
street corner. But for a refreshing change, the frag 
rant annual scabious should be grown, a single lin 
across the cutting garden, the plants 18 ins. or even 
2 ft. apart. Seedlings raised in late summer should bx 
potted, wintered in a cold frame, and planted out 
in spring. Planting in the open in autumn is a 
gamble. Or seed may be sown in spring and planted 
out to flower the same summer. These annual scabious 
have been enormously improved in recent years, with 
a wide range of splendid colours, rose-pink and cherry 
red, lavender, blue, mauve, violet and deepest black 
currant crimson. And their scent is like the warm 
fragrance of a basket of blackberries 

These are only a few of the annuals that should be 
sown and grown in the cutting garden. And there 
should be a hedge of swéet peas—and by a hedge | 
mean a hedge, with pea-sticks, in which the peas will 
scramble at their own wild sweet will. Not for me a 
1o-ft. barrage of wires and bamboos, up which the 
peas are pinched and tortured as single-stem cordons 
to produce stalks like salmon rods, carrying four, five 
and six flowers, in shrimpy pinks and passionate 
salmon scarlets, huge and frilled, like Victorian lamp 
shades. This, I know, is heresy, blasphemy. But | 
cannot like the monstrous modern sweet pea. As an 
achievement in cultivation they are a marvel. Three 
flowers on a stem are ample—and good composition 
Four or six are no composition at all. Folk show me 
such peas, massed in a bowl, and say, “ Aren't they 
magnificent (or sumptuous) ? " That is what is so 
dreadful. They are over-sophisticated and sumptuous 
to the point of vulgarity. But grow sweet peas, not 
too fatly, to ramble over pea-sticks, and gather them 
in foot-long branches, flowers, buds, leaves, tendrils 
and all, and arrange them—not too many—in a wide 
vase, and you will see what I mean, and realise what 
sweet peas “on tiptoe for a flight " 
really can be. 


really are and 
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FOR THE FLAT-DWELLER’S GARDEN: 
CACTI—MONSTROUS IN BEAUTY. 


‘THE OLD MAN CACTUS " : CBEPHALOCEREUS SENILIS, A SPECIES IN WHICH THE LONG WHIT! 
HAIRS FORM THE CHIEF FEATURE, IT PRODUCES PINK FLOWERS AND CAN GROW TO So FI 


WHEN NATURE EMULATES THE MODERN SCULPTOR: ONE OF THE MORE EX 
FORMS THAT DELIGHT THE CACTUS AMATEUR-—-CEREUS SCHOTTII MONSTROSUS 


Pe es 
dibs eesti 


‘eee ee eee 
een 


AN UNUSUAL FORM OF THE PRICKLY PEAR: OPUNTIA GLOMERATA, WHICH 


BELONGS TO THE 
DIFFICULT SOUTH-AMERICAN SECTION, TEPHROCACTCS IT 


IS SQUAT AND YELLOW-FLOWERED. 


"| eae photographs of four cacti from among the many cactus exhibits at the Royal 

Horticultural Society's show of September 6-7, while pleasing the cactus amateur 
with their own especial grace and style, will probably continue to puzzle the unconverted 
Mankind is surely divided into three: those who cannot stand cacti at any price; A CACTUS OF CLASSIC SHAPE, OF THI 
those who acknowledge that these odd plants, strange, unfriendly, exotic, nevertheless fit 
in—like some modern art—with a chic household décor, and accept them with the ready 


obedience of the fashionable; and those to whom has come that crucial moment, like skill and some care but chiefly negative skill and care the rate of growt? 


the enjoyment of the first oyster, when the cactus suddenly becomes an object of is majestic but barely perceptible—like a glacier’'s; they thrive on sunlight and 
beauty and absorbing interest, the scales fall from the eyes and cactomania sets in central heating (for the most part); and from time to time they 
They are perhaps the city-dweller's and the flat-dweller’s ideal plants. They need some 


HEDGEHOG FAMILY THE RIBBED, COLUMNAR 
RCHINOCACTUS LENNINGH AUSSI, YELLOW-FLOWERED AND YVELLOW-SPINED 


delight their 
owners with flowers like jewels set in their flinty or bristling features 











THE 


ee so it seems—the large webs of the 
h Diadem Spiders appear, to puzzle us They have, 
of course, been there all the time, but with the end of 
the summer the adults, now in their second year, 
grow rapidly, more particularly the females; and as 
they grow in size, so they spin larger webs. Apparently, 
it is not the sudden appearance only that mystifies, 
for their identity also seems to cause some speculation 
This is due, possibly, to three main causes. First, 
there is a multiplicity and consequent confusion in 
the names given to this one species. Then there is a 
considerable variation in the size and colour of the 
body and in the pattern by which it is marked 
Known scientifically as Aranca (Epeira) diademata, 
it is one of the Orb Spiders. Diadem Spider is one 
of its common names, and, less frequently, the Cross 
But the commonest 
name of all is “ The 
Common Garden Spider.” 
It is just as well that we 


Spider. 


have scientific names to 


pinpoint species, or the 
wealth of 


attached to so many of our 


popular names 


common animals would 
cause the utmost confusion 
to those whose job—or 
delight—it is to. study 
them. Here is just the 
case in point, for almost 
any garden would yield a 
dozen different 
spiders, each deserving, if 
be the 
description 


species of 


numbers 
test, of the 
* common 

It would, for example, 


present 


be a barren garden that did 
not have its Wolf Spiders, 
Jumping Spiders, Sheet 
pinning Spiders and Orb 
Spiders but of these only 


the last-named spin spec 


tacular webs The Wolf 
Spiders hunt their prey, 
like the carnivores after TWO FEMALI 


which they are named, by 
pursuing it on foot; and 
they 
weaving 
encloses their 


only use silk for 
the cocoon that 
eggs. The 
Jumping Spider, commonl\ 
seen on the tops of walls 
and fences, stalks its prey, like a cat, 
putting all into the final leap; it uses 
silk for the cocoon, and also as a drag- 
line, one end of which is fastened to a 
support before the final leap, so that the 
spider can always scramble back to safety 
We know 
festoon 


rhe Sheet-spinners are legion, 
them best as the animals that 
neglected rooms with cobwebs, but they 
are also numerous in the garden, Finally 
the Orb-spinners, spinning their geo 
metrical designs 

rhe colour and design of the Diadem 
Spider are subject to much 
The general colour of the body may vary 
from pale fawn or drab to a rich brown 
rhe pattern varies from little appreciable 
pattern to one in which the abdomen is 
marked with spots, blotches and lines in 
white, vellow or various shades of brown; 
and most characteristic of all, a series 
of, usually, prominent markings in the 
Even this characteristic 
indistinguishable. 


Variation 


form of a cross. 
cross may be almost 
Even if conspicuous, it may be formed 
of a group of four spots, a series of small 
dots, or a prominent pattern of elongated A 
ovals. The result is to produce a striking 

series of variations, with individuals at the extreme 
showing such marked 
within a single 


ends of the 
dissimilarity that 
species seems unreasonable 

rhe large size, coupled with the apparent sudden 


sequence 


their inclusion 


explained only by reference to 
The egys are laid in autumn 


appearance, can be 
the spider s life-history 
in silken cocoons, of a dingy golden-yellow, more or 
leas oval, and up to 14 ins, long, each cocoon containing 

These cocoons are often found 
under window-sills, under planks, in inverted flowet 


anvwhere that offers a secluded corner 


wo to Re evys 
hoo to ) eve 


put in fact 





To the naked eye the spider on the right appears to be a uniform light fawn in 
a vague suggestion of pattern is revealed, thus giving t 
When photographed, however, the pattern shows up more 
specimen, as may be seen by comparing the photographs above 

spider, vaguely seen in the fawn specimen, should be particularly noted. 


CONTAINING 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 





By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


The eggs do not hatch until the following June 
The young spiders, as soon as they leave the eggs, 
spin an irregular mass of almost invisible lines of 
silk, in the centre of which they cluster in a ball. 
When disturbed, they rush in all directions, gathering 
together again when the danger is passed Thus they 
live together for some days. Then, climbing to a 
high point, the top of a grass stem, of a post or fence, 
tilts its abdomen skywards and 


which, caught by the 


each young spider 
squirts out a thread of silk, 
breeze, will carry the animal on its first journev 
to new territor, 
Arrived at 
settle down and spin small orbicular webs, in pattern 


their new sites, the young spiders 


DIADEM SPIDERS, SHOWING THE VARIATION IN SIZE, COLOUR AND PATTERN, 
DARK BROWN, AND THE CHARACTERISTIC CROSS IS CLEARLY SEEN ON THE BACK, WHILE IN THE RIGHT-HAND SPIDER, A LIGHT 
FAWN IN COLOUR, THE CROSS CAN VAGUELY BE SEEN IN THE FORM OF FOUR DOTS NEAR THE TOP EDGE OF THE ABDOMEN 


(MARKED WITH ARROW). 


The wavy line each side 





600 TO 800 EGGS IN A DINGY GOLDEN-YELLOW 


COCOON OF THE DIADEM SPIDER AMONG STONES ON THE GROUND 


obvious in late summer, 
small size that they pass unnoticed 
there is little difference between 
female spiders, but as the summer 
rapidly 


the same as those so 
but of such 
At this time 
the male and 
wears on the female 
than the male 

[he question is often asked 
The obvious answer, as with any other kind 
The Diadem, 
or Cross Hatched in 
young ones do not mature until the following 


grows slightly more 
how long do spiders 
live ? 
of animal, is : it depends on the species 
Spider lives for two seasons 
June 


summer, after which the majority will not survive the 





THE LEFT-HAND SPIDER IS A 


olour, and even under a low-power binocular only 
)any but the expert eye the impression that these spiders belong to two different species. 
learly and reveals that fundamentally it is not dissimilar to that of the dark 





SILKEN 





STRANGE APPEARANCE OF THE DIADEM SPIDER. 


first moderately hard frost, and the end of November 
will almost certainly see the last of even the hardiest 
In the second summer, however, growth in size ts 
rapid, towards the end of the summer. 
And as the bodv increases in size, so the size of the 
web increases, until finally, at the end of summer, the 
females, who have now far outstripped the males, their 
abdomens swollen with eggs, spin webs of anything up 
to 2 ft. across. Not all spiders have so short a span 
however, and the longest-lived is Grammostola (the 
Bird-eating Spider, so-called because it eats any flesh 
small birds), 


especially 


snakes, small mammals, occasionally 
which has been known to live thirty years. 

The life-span of the male Diadem Spider is slightly 
shorter than that of the female, independently of 
whether the widely-spread story, that the female eats 
the male after mating, is 
true. This story is a very 
old one, and its origins are 
obscure, and some natura- 
lists who have kept pairs of 
spiders in boxes for obser- 
vation have noticed that 
after mating the female 
always kills and eats her, 
physically inferior, mate. 
It is possible that, in the 
wild, the same thing may 
occur. On the other hand, 
a spider, female or male, 
will attack anything living 
that it can overcome. If 
two females are brought 
together in a box, for exam- 
ple, one will almost cer- 
tainly be killed and eaten. 
It is not possible to say 
whether the story is true 
or not, for expert opinion 
differs. The following quo- 
tations are from the works 
of four of the leading ex- 
perts. ‘“‘ Nor, though this 
is widely believed, do the 
wives make a regular habit 
of eating their husbands 
(Bristowe.) ‘‘ On the whole 
it may be said that there 
is an element of danger for 


the male immediately 
before and after mating 

f the abdomen, clearly seen in the dark , 
{Photographs by P. J. Green.) in the general view the 
danger is even so great 


that death is the end in most cases 
but this is a great 
the actual state of things.” 
“The widespread belief that the female 
spider devours the male after mating 
is very far from being justified by 
the facts. A certain proportion, however 
undoubtedly perish at this time, especially 
towards the end of the mating season 
(Savory.) ‘‘In many cases the male is 
the victim of the ferocity of its mate, but 
this is not an absolute rule.’’ (Berland 

Whatever be the cause, however, it is 
true that there is difficulty in finding a 
male spider anywhere once the mating 
season is over And even if the 
escapes being eaten, it seems to be that 
he, once his main function in life has been 
performed, ceases to build a web, and 
presumably starves in consequence 

The manner in which the web is con 
structed forms a most interesting story 
but a long one. Briefly, an outer scaffold 
ing is laid down, with a set of radial 
threads at the centre. At the hub of the 
radii a closely-woven platform is made 
from which a spiral of temporary 
scaffolding is run outwards All this 
is made of non-viscid silk. Then comes the snare 
itself Using the non-viscid threads to walk on 
the spider, working from without inwards, lays 
down the close spiral of viscid threads, distinguished by 
the beads that form at intervals along their length As 
it proceeds, the temporary spiral scaffolding is cut away 

There is a general idea that the silk, liquid in the 
spider's spinnerets, hardens on contact with the air. The 
silk is liquid while still in the lumen of the spinneret, but 


exaggeration ol 
(Nielsen 


male 


COVERING 


coagulates as it is squirted out, becoming strong and ex- 
tensile as it is strained by the spider pulling on it \ 
lose parallel is seen in the way nylon threads are macs 
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THE OPENING OF BATTLE OF BRITAIN WEEK: R.A.F. EVENTS IN LONDON. 


ON THE WAY TO THE R.A.F. MEMORIAL : STANDARD-BEARERS OF THE R.A.F. ASSOCIATION ON THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT: THE REV. N. F. PORTER, ASSISTANT CHAPLAIN-IN-CHIEF, 
CROSSING WHITEHALL FROM HORSE GUARDS PARADE IN PROCESSION, R.A.F., CONDUCTING THE SERVICE OF REMEMBRANCE AT THE R.A.F. MEMORIAL. 


THE CLOSING SCENE OF THE R.A.F. ASSOCIATION'S FESTIVAL OF REUNION IN THE ALBERT HALJ.: A VIEW SHOWING THE STANDARD-BEARERS AND REPRESENTATIVE UNITS 
OF THE R.A.F. ASSEMBLED IN FRONT OF THE STAGE FOR THE COMMEMORATION SERVICE CONDUCTED BY THE REV. LESLIE WRIGHT, CHAPLAIN-IN-CHIEF OF THE R.A-F. 


In the afternoon and evening of the same day the R.A.F. Association held its annual 
reunion in the Albert Hall, which concluded with a service of com- 
the Rev. Leslie Wright, Chaplain-in-Chief, R.A.F. Battle 
was due to be celebrated at all R.A.F. stations at 
17) it was 


Battle of Britain Week opened on September 1! with a parade of men and women 
of the R.A.F. Association on Horse Guards Parade and a procession from there to festival of 
the Victoria Embankment, where a service was conducted at the Royal Air Forces memoration conducted by 
Memorial by the Rev. N. F. Porter, Assistant Chaplain-in-Chief, R.A.F. The stan- of Britain Day (September 15) 
dards of nearly 200 branches of the Association were carried in the procession and home and overseas with colour-hoisting parades and to-day (September 
were dipped in homage as two wreaths of poppies were laid on the memorial arranged that eighty-two R.A.F. stations should be “at home” to the public 
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THE LONDON TO BRIGHTON 


THAN 


WALK: A GENERAL 
100 COMPETITORS 
There were many brilliant long-distance walkers 
Westminster on Sept 10 for this year’s 

>. Megnin (H who completed 


VIEW 
CROSSING 


OF PART OF THE 


FIELD OF MOR 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

in the field of more than 100 competitors which 
London to Brighton walking race. The winner 
the fifty-mile walk in 8 hrs. 34 mins, 31 secs. 


AN OUTSIDER WINS THE ST. LEGER: MR. G,. 


SMITH'S RIDGE WOOD, 
AFTER WINNING 


THE LAST 
Doncaster on September 10 were surprised when the St. Leger, the last 
G. R. H. Smith's Ridge Wood at 


100 to 7. The winner was bought 
Smith at the Doncaster Sales for 4000 guineas. 
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abeth and the Duke of Edinburgh were present at the Aboyne Ball on September 9 
in a number of the dances. Earlier in the week their 
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EVENTS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND: 
A SURVEY OF HOME NEWS IN PICTURES. 


TO MARK THE I50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FORMATION 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE : THE RIVER HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
The Thames Police Force celebrated its 150th anniversary on September 10 by holding a pageant 
and review. “ The Remedy,” one of the sections of the pageant, represented types of boats and 
uniforms used by river police from 1798 to 1949. Mr. Ede, the Home Secretary, took the salute. 


OF THE 


THAMES DIVISION OF 
PAGEANT PASSING THE 


BLESSING THE HORSES ON EPSOM DOWNS: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SERVICE, WHICH WAS 
CONDUCTED BY THE VICAR OF BURGH HEATH ON HORSEME} SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER ITI. 
Over 300 horses and ponies were present at Tattenham Corner, Epsom Downs, on September 11, 
when the Vicar of Burgh Heath conducted a short service which included a blessing of the horses. 

The event was organised by the Surrey County Horse Association. 


POPULAR WIN AT WINDSOR 
COLONIST Il 


had 


MR. CHURCHILI 
WON THE 


WITH 
LIME TREE 
the novel experience of seeing his colours 


HIS THREE-YEAR-OLD 
STAKES, 


COLT 
, WHICH 
Churchill 


carried 
Windsor on September 10, 


s first past the post on the 
racecourse when his three-year-old French-bred colt Colonist //. repeated his Salisbury success at 


The colt won the Lime Tree Stakes in effortless style. 
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THE ROYAL PARTY AT THE BRAEMAR GATHERING: (LEFYr TO RIGHT) THE MARQUESS 
OF ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR, THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, THE KING AND 
THE QUEEN, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, PRINCESS MARGARET, AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


THE BRAEMAR GATHERING: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ARENA, WITH THE STAND ON THE 
30,000 SPECTATORS AND THEIR CARS RINGING THE MOWN TURF IN THE PRINCESS RO 


IN THEIR HEELS": CHILD COMPETITORS 
TAKING PART IN THE HIGHLAND 
GATHERING. 


‘STRATHSPEYS AND REELS PUT LIFE AND METTLE 
ALWAYS A POPULAR FEATURE AT HIGHLAND GATHERINGS 
DANCING CONTESTS AT THE BRAEMAR 
Continued.) 
the clans, but is also a great Royal and social occasion 
the King and the Queen brought with them Princess Elizabeth and 
Edinburgh, Princess Margaret and the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, 


For this year’s Gathering 
the Duke of 
together 


ILLUSTRATED 


A ROYAL AND HIGHLAND OCCASION: 
MAJESTIES AT BRAEMAR. 


LONDON NEWS 


THE SKIRL OF THE PIPES IN THE 


MARCHING ROUND THE ARENA 


HEART OF THE HIGHLANDS: MASSED 
IN THE PRINCESS ROYAL PARK, 


PIPE 
BRAEMAR. 


BANDS 


LEFT AND 
YAL PARK, 


SOME OF THE 
BRAEMAR, 


RAEMAR — where 

on September 6, 
1715, the Earl of 
Mar raised his stan- 
dard and proclaimed 
James VIII. of Scot- 
land and Ill. of 
England King, and 
so began the first of 
the great Jacobite 
risings—was, on 
September 8, 1949, 
234 years and two 
days later, the scene 
of the Braemar 
Gathering, when over 
30,000 people, in- 
cluding many visi- 
tors from overseas, 
gave an enthusiastic 
welcome to King 
George VI. Since 
Queen Victoria first 
fell in love with the 
Highlands about a 
hundred years ago, 
Deeside has always 
been closely asso- 
ciated with the Royal 
family, and the Brae- 
mar Gathering is not 
only a gathering of 

(Continued below, left 

HIGHLAND ATHLETICS: GEORGE CLARK AT BRAEMAR BEATING 
HIS OWN RECORD WITH THE 22-LB. HAMMER IN A THROW 
OF 97 FT. 6} INS. 


with several members of the house-party from Balmoral Castle. Highland sports, such as 
throwing the hammer and tossing the caber; Highland dancing of flings, reels and 
strathspeys, and pipe contests were as usual the chief features in the Braemar arena. 
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N EGOTIATIONS for a treaty dealing with 
4 Austria drag on interminably. Few 
observers have been optimistic enough to 
expect a settlement in Germany, which has 
virtually been split into two States with no 
immediate hope of unity. The situation of 
Austria has not, however, become so serious 
There has been no similar partition in that 
country ; its Government has to a great extent 
proved itself ; and real progress in overcoming 
the obstacles in the path of a treaty has been made by the 
deputies to the Foreign Ministers. Yet Austria is still 
occupied by the forces of the States which were allied in 
the late war, and they will not be withdrawn without a 
treaty. One by one, difficulties which appeared on the 
surface to be the most vital have been overcome. Heavy 
concessions have been made to Russian demands, and there 
have also been some on the Russian side. The Soviet 
Government has renounced possession of what were for 
merly German enterprises in return for a large concession 
in convertible currency, special rights in transportation on 
the Danube, and a measure of control of oil production and 
exploration. It has promised to return property held as 
booty of war. The apparent hitch has come with regard 
to claims to locomotive engines and to an area of explora 
tion which is believed to contain all available oil 

One factor which would on the surface seem to have 
abolished one of the most formidable barriers in the path 
of a treaty has in point of fact made its attainment more 
difficult. This is the breach 


A WINDOW ON 
AUSTRIA AND YUGOSLAVIA. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


has become certain that if Russia settled accounts with 
Yugoslavia they would be to some extent gratified by 
dismemberment of the erring and obstinate republic. 
Yugoslavia has been deprived of the raw materials and the 
military equipment which she formerly received from her 
neighbours, and has so far not been able to fill the gap by 
dealing with the West. Here lies a danger which is more 
than purely physical. The workers of Yugoslavia, hard 
driven and rigidly controlled, like those of all Communist 
States, have made vast efforts to restore their country. If 
they feel themselves cheated of a fair return, their mood 
may become ugly 

Despite Russian propaganda, there is so far no sign of 
a strong distaste for Tito’s régime, which seems indeed to 
have gained a little extra credit with royalist elements for 
its independence. There is no reason to expect its over- 
throw from within. Its secret police is efficient and well 
under control. Its Army is loyal, though one general tried to 
bolt. These are the ultimate guarantees of all dictatorships ; 





between Soviet Russia and . 7 > 
her former satellite, Yugo- 
slavia. Marshal Tito and 
his Government had put 
forward claims to Austrian 
territory, the details of 
which scarcely matter now. 
As a result of the new 
hostility between Russia and 
Yugoslavia the Kremlin 
decided to withdraw its 
support from these claims, 
It recently stated, in a note 
to Yugoslavia, that Tito’s 
“‘ cowardly and treacherous” 
conduct had lost him his 
chance of secing them met. 
So Russia was able to drop 
them with a light heart. 
The Western Powers were 
strongly opposed to them. 
Thus apparently the way 
was made smoother. Yet the 
quarrel with Yugoslavia is 
likely to make Russia less 
willing than before to with- 
draw her forces from Austria, 
so that what is gained on the 
one hand may be lost on the 
other. The maintenance of 
a Russian garrison in Austria 
is, if not physically, at least 
morally and diplomatically, 
a valuable counter to Russia 
in her dealings with the 
Communist dictator who has 
dared to break the first 
rule of true Communism, 
complete obedience to the 
Kremlin. 

The reason is that a 
garrison in Austria provides 
the justification for the 
presence of Russian troops 
on the so-called lines of 
communication with that 
country, in Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, And 
it is from these territories 
that Yugoslavia can be 
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to supply the interpretation. That, however, 
is baffling. It has been announced by the 
same “ usually reliable sources" that these 
activities are thought to be for the purpose 
of a war of nerves, the intimidation of Yugo- 
slavia. No mention was of course made of 
the encouragement of elements opposed to the 
Government, because the Yugoslavs are not 
prepared to admit that any of importance 
exist. It might, however, suit Marshal Tito 
to take this line, even if he thought there might be a 
more dangerous significance in the moves. 

Yugoslavia has frontiers of roughly equal length with 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. Of these the frontier 
with Hungary is the least defensible, and that with Bulgaria 
the most. The north-eastern territory acquired by Yugo 
slavia as a result of the First World War may have enriched 
her, but it also left her strategically weaker than the old 
Serbian State, as was proved in 1941. The most effective 
lines of attack to-day would be from Southern Hungary 
and North-West Rumania simultaneously, perhaps with 
a deferred intervention by Bulgaria from the east, such 
as was carried out in 1915. In the broad north-eastern 
plains the harvest is in, and the ground is hard and open. 
These conditions will be modified by the coming of winter, 
but they are likely to worsen only slightly and gradually 
during the next few wecks. It is therefore impossible to 
dismiss the possibility of violent action. It would entail 
a risk, but there is a widespread view, which I understand 
to be prevalent over a great 
part of Eastern Europe, that 
the United States would not 
regard a Russian chastise 
ment of Yugoslavia, however 
unwelcome it might be, as 
a reason for war. I cannot 
pretend to have an answer to 
the question. If my instinct 
inclines me to a belief in 
strong measures, my reason 
suggests that Russia will 
hold her hand this year, 
and I must leave the pro- 
blem at that. 

On the other hand, | 
believe that this situation 
is unfavourable to the with- 
drawal of troops from the 
territories of Yugoslavia's 
neighbours, and _ therefore 
to the framing of a treaty 
for the future of Austria. 
Yugoslavia must at best be 
considered a bad example, 
and one which might not 
be without its effect upon 
the mentality of the other 
satellites. If the troops 
were withdrawn, who knows 
that they might show 
similar tendencies? They 
have none of them followed 
the straight path for long. 
and have in that short 
period made certain 
attempts to deviate from 
it. There are other observers 
more optimistic, largely 
because they believe the 
Russians to be desirous of 
getting Allied troops out 
of Austria, just as the 
Western States are to see 
the Russians go. Perhaps, 
too, they think, as I sug 
gested at the beginning of 
oe the article, that the con- 
. es nection between the presence 
, of troops in Austria and 
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Spyies be those on the lines of com- 
revere } munication may not be as 
E E ¢ close in practice as it is in 


theory. It would indeed 
be progress if Austria were 
liberated even if Soviet 











be regarded as certain that 
if Russia withdrew her 
garrison from Austria she 
would at the same time with 
draw all her forces from 
Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria, But at least she 
would be breaking an under- 
taking freely given if she refused to do so. She is not 
altogether unconcerned with world opinion even now, and, 
apart from that, repercussions in the two satellite States 
concerned might in the end prove unfavourable. It is 
therefore to be supposed that the excuse of the need for 
lines of communication troops to maintain the garrison 
in Austria is present in the minds of those responsible for 
the foreign and strategic policy of the Soviet Union. I 
do not commit myself to the statement that it will prove 
a decisive consideration, and I hope it will not, but it 
cannot be left out of account. 

Until Marshal Tito was excommunicated, Yugoslavia 
was by far the strongest of the Balkan States. Since then 
the jealousies with which she was already surrounded have 
become a menace. All her neighbours, with the exception 
of Greece, want something from her. Greece has no claims 
against her, and the hostility which existed between the 
two countries was created entirely by Yugoslavia, and 
especially by her support of Greece’s Communist rebels. 
This difference has almost disappeared since Tito ceased 
to provide this support. The mouths of Hungary and 
Bulgaria are, however, wide open, especially that of Bul- 
garia, still hungering for Macedonia, her desire for which 
has brought upon her one trouncing after another. These 
longings have been stimulated by recent events, since it 


ON TITO'S REPUBLIK 


In the article on this page, Captain Cyril Falls discusses the prospects of the 
and points out that on the Russian side agreement is probably made more difficult by the intransigence of Marshal Tito and the 
He considers that Yugoslavia has little to fear from her neighbours, and that 


need to keep troops in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
the main dangers are in the economic field, and the threat of direct Russian intervention by force. 


*“ YUGOSLAVIA HAS FRONTIERS OF ROUGHLY FOUAL LENGTH WITH HUNGARY, RUMANIA AND BULGARIA. 
WITH HUNGARY IS THE LEAST DEFENSIBLE, AND THAT WITH BULGARIA THE MOST"! A MAP SHOWING THE COUNTRIES BORDERING 
WHICH HAS BEEN EXCOMMUNICATED BY THE COMINFORM, 


otiations for an Austrian treaty terminating favourably, 


by comparison with them popularity, though useful, 
is secondary, Some minor frontier incidents have occurred, 
but no comifaji campaign comparable to that waged against 
Greece has been undertaken so far. Racial antagonisms 
within the Yugoslav federation have been very much less 
acute than might have been expected. Whether or not 
there are shortages of military equipment, it does not seem 
that Yugoslavia has much to fear from the regular armed 
forces of Hungary, Rumania or Bulgaria, or even from those 
of all three combined. The main dangers with which Tito 
is confronted are therefore, first those in the economic 
field, and, secondly, that of direct Russian intervention by 
force. The latter has lately become more prominent. 

On August 31, authorities in Belgrade, who directed the 
journalists to refer to them as “ usually reliable sources,” 
revealed to the world that elements of five Russian armoured 
divisions had appeared within easy reach of the Yugoslav 
frontiers with Rumania and Hungary. The places named 
were Timisoara, in Rumania, and Kecskemet, in Hungary. 
There need be no doubt about the veracity of this statement, 
and indeed it is not the first troop movement of which 
we have been aware in this country. There have also been 
previous reports of work on communications in Hungary, 
and that is perhaps even more significant than the move 
ment of troops. The evidence is clear, and it remains only 


OF THESE, THE FRONTIER — forces remained in the other 
countries. But to take those 
away without dealing with 
Yugoslavia first would mean 
the virtual abandonment on 
the part of Russia of all 
attempts to bring that 
country to heel. It is to be doubted whether Russia 
can afford to do that. 

Middle East oil and communications, Russian access 
to the Adriatic, American power in Greece and influence 
in Turkey, in a lesser degree the isolation of Albania, are 
all factors in the situation. The internal policies and 
rivalries of the Balkans affect the strategic significance of 
the whole peninsula, and the peninsula exercises an im- 
portant strategic influence upon the whole of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. No great Power, 
however impatient it has become with Balkan politics, 
has ever been able to disregard them in modern times, 
and now the United States, as the greatest World Power, 
has taken on many of the characteristics of a European 
Power, which are accompanied by an interest in the Balkans. 
Deafened with demands to put out fires and pump life into 
virtual corpses all over the world, she has as tough a pro- 
blem to tackle here as anywhere. The overthrow of 
Yugoslavia would be a heavy, though not a fatal, blow to 
her designs in Europe. On the other hand, the Communist 
triumph in China was not pleasant, but when the weakness 
of the Nationalist cause became apparent, the United 
States cut her losses there, and to my mind rightly. Now 
once again she has ‘to consider resources, priorities, and 
relative dangers. 


consequent 
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THE RESCUE OF AMETHYST 


LONDON, WHICH SUFFERED DAMAGE AND CASUALTIES WHEN SHE WENT TO 
CRUISER BERTHS IN HER HOME PORT OF CHATHAM. 


THE RETURN OF H.M.S. 
IN APRIL: CROWDS WAVING A WELCOME AS THE 
the 10,000-ton cruiser London when she returned to her been in action) and said that it proved that there could be nothing very wrong 
combined Royal Marines’ and Seamen's Band of with the training of the Navy to-day. Prior to entering the dockyard, discharge 
H.M.S. Pembroke played a welcome. She has been on the Far Eastern Station since of ammunition and fuel took place in the river off Sheerness, and no ceremony was 
October, 1947, and suffered heavy damage and casualties when she went to the rescue allowed to interfere with this essential work; but on September relatives and 
of Amethyst on the Yangtse last April The 4-in. gun-deck suffered most in this friends visited the cruiser, and on September 9 she received a civic welcome As 
action, and by the afternoon only one full gun-crew and three supply ratings could London is too big to come up to Gravesend, let alone to the Pool of London, the 
be mustered. Yet the repair of damage was carried out as calmly and efficiently Lord Mayor of London paid a State visit to her at Chatham. He was accompanied 
as it had been done in exercises. Captain P. G. L. Cazalet, who commands London by Lady Aylwen, the Sheriffs and their wives, and visited the ship with the C..-in-( 


had high praise for the behaviour of his young crew (many of whom had not before Nore, Admiral Sir Henry Moore. 


Cheering crowds greeted 
home port of Chatham, and the 
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COMMEMORATING THE ANNIVERSARY OF SALERNO: 
TAKING THE 


GENERAL SIR G, J. GIFFARD AT BERLIN, 

SALUTE OF THE IST BATTALION, THE QUEEN'S ROYAL REGIMENT. 

One of the heaviest infantry engagements of the war was the Salerno landing, which opened on September 9, 

1943. Among the regiments who took part were the Second Foot, The Queen's Royal Regiment (West 

urrey), and the Ist Battalion recently marked the anniversary by Trooping the Colour at the Olympic 

tadium in the British Sector of Berlin. The salute was taken by the Colonel of the Regiment, General 
Sir George Giffard, during an impressive parade 


ANTICIPATING TROUBLE WHICH CAME: 
A DEFENCE LINE. 


ROBESON SUPPORTERS AT PEEKSKILL, N.Y., FORMING 
RIOTING FOLLOWED IN WHICH 138 WERE INJURED. 


On September 4, 900 law enforcement officers were mobilised to prevent any violence taking place while 

Mr. Paul Robeson was singing at the abandoned golf course near Peekskill, New York. Early in the 

evening, however, groups of anti-Communist demonstrators, many of them ex-Servicemen, made several 

attempts to pass through the lines of police and troopers and to break through the cordon of some 3000 
of the Robeson supporters. One hundred and thirty-eight people were injured. Eleven were arrested 








TO ENSURE THE 


ORDERLY CONTINUANCE OF RUHR DISMANTLING TROOPS OF THE 
IST BN., THE MANCHESTER REGIMENT, AT THE RUHR CHEMIE WORKS AT OBERHAUSEN 


In our last issue we referred to the attempt at Oberhausen to prevent the dismantling of war-potential plant 
and reported that the dismantling would continue This was duly begun on September 5 without any 
listurbance. About 500 men of the Ist Manchesters were stationed inside the works and were to stay on 
the premises day and night until the dismantling was completed. Normal work was continued in other 


parts of the factory and a team of about ninety Germans began the dismantling process 
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THE START OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET’S SECOND SUMMER CRUISE: H.M.S. LIVERPOOL, 
WEARING THE FLAG OF VICE-ADMIRAL LORD MOUNTBATTEN, MOVING OUT OF MALTA, 


The Mediterranean Fleet was due to leave Malta on September 7 for its second summer cruise. It was 

commanded by Vice-Admiral Lord Mountbatten, who was flying his flag in the cruiser Liverpool. The 

Fleet is to visit several Italian ports; and in October, the Duke of Edinburgh, who is, of course, Lord 

Mountbatten’s nephew, is to join the Fleet as First Lieutenant of the destroyer Chequers, the flotilla leader 
of the First Destroyer Flotilla. 









PART OF THE GREAT VOORTREKKER MEMORIAL WHICH IS BEING BUILT NEAR PRETORIA. 
FOUR HUGE STATUES DECORATE THE CORNERS, THIS ONE IS OF PIET RETIEF. 


South Africa is spending an estimated £50,000 on a huge memorial and an amphitheatre to seat 50,000 in 

memory of the Voortrekkers. The Voortrekkers were the Dutch pioneers who first settled in the Cape. The 

memorial dominates a pass through which they travelled north when the British took over the southern part 

of the Cape. The ceremonial opening of the amphitheatre is arranged for December, and many Voortrekker 
descendants plan to grow beards and travel thither by covered wagon. 





AFTER A VOYAGE OF SEVENTEEN DAYS, FROM LORIENT, ON 
TOULON, ON THE MEDIPERRANEAN ALL UNDER WATER THE 


THE ATLANTIC COAST, TO 
FRENCH SUBMARINE 25-18. 
On Septemher 8 the French submarine 25-18, a former German craft fitted with Schnorkel apparatus, arrived 
at Te tion after having submerged at Lorient seventeen days previously. She had travelled 1750 miles. 
mM. 7 > > . . : ~ Me 

os y a 5 t 6 kn ts. She was commanded by Lieutenant de Vaisseau Guerard, who reported that there 
were no untoward incidents, the crew were in excellent condition Jespite an average termperature of 84 degrees, 

and the main hardships were boredom and the inabi t moke 
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THE EMIR MANSUR. 
Arrived at Northolt on September 7 


for a week's visit to Britain. He is 
one of the thirty-two sons of King 
Abdul-Aziz (Ibn Sa’ud) and is Defence 
Minister of Saudi Arabia. He is 


WEEK. 
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4 PROFESSOR THEODOR HEUSS. | 
) Elected President of the new West 
f German Federal Republic, with a 
majority of 104 votes. He is sixty- 
five and represented the Democratic 


ywers 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE, 


AND EVENTS OF NOTE. 


Party in the Reichstag for seven 
years. He is a distinguished writer 
, and is the biographer of Fried- 
rich Neumann, the German Liberal 
\\ economist. 
Ww - srvannnevenenacnntanneneneneretnnadppenennanannnes ee a | ns 








MR.WALTER WIDDOP. 
Died on September 6, 
aged fifty-seven. A well- 
known operatic tenor, 
Mr. Walter Widdop was 
employed, when a young 
man, as a Yorkshire dye 
worker. He studied sing- 
ing locally and in 1923 


MR. C. SKINNER. 
Appointed by President 
Truman to be the first 
civilian Governor of 
Guam, in succession to 
Rear-Admiral A. C. Pow- 
nall. He is thirty-six and 
is now serving as special 
assistant to the Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. 















MR. WILLIAM P. ODOM. 
Killed in the National Air Races at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on September 5 when 
his F.S! Mustang aircraft crashed into 
a house a few minutes after he had 
taken off in the Thompson Trophy 





twenty-eight. During his stay he made his début in race. Mr. William P. Odom flew 
visited Army establishments in vari- “ Aida” at Leeds. His Julius Krug. He was round the world solo in 73 hours and 
ous parts of the country and also death is a great loss to formerly a Washington 5 minutes in 1947. He was thirty, 
inspected aviation schools, where he the operatic stage. newspaperman. and was one of the most popular } 


saw the latest training methods. 


airmen in the United States. 
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eal sees evssnanenm 
{ MAKING HIS PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE TRADES 
UNION CONGRESS: SIR WILLIAM LAWTHER, 

! President of the Trades Union Congress, which ended itseighty-first } 

t conference at Bridlington on September 9. In his presidential | 

} address on September 5 Sir William Lawther attacked those who, | 

\ he said, were discrediting the country’s achievements from political { 

' motives. He warned Congress that Labour would not win the 
General Election if trade unionists set their sectional interests 

\ against the common weal. 
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THE WINNER OF THE GIRLS’ GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP: } " - 
} MISS PAMELA DAVIES (LEFT) WITH MISS A. JACQUET. 
Miss Pamela Davies, a nineteen-year-old hospital student from 
Coventry, won the Girls’ Open Amateur Golf Championship on 
September 9, when she beat Miss A. Jacquet, the Belgian Inter- 


CHAMPIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


LORNA CORNELL, 


THE 





JUNIOR TENNIS 
JOHN HORN AND 
KING OF SIAM, AND HIS FIANCEE, SIRIKIT_ KITIYAKARA. 


The engagement of the King of Siam to the seventeen-year-old 
daughter of the Siamese Ambassador in London was officially 





ohn Horn, of Essex, won three events when the finals of the Junior 
hampionships of Great Britain were played at Wimbledon on 
September 10. He retained the Singles Championship by beating 





} national, by one hole in the 18-hole final at Beaconsfield. Miss announced in Bangkok on September 6. King Phumibo!l Aduldet, W. D. Rowe ; he won the Doubles with G. T. Lew is (Kent) ; and with 
1 Davies had a stiff fight against a very good opponent, as well as the who is twenty-one years of age, is at present studying law in Miss P. A. Lewis (Middlesex) gained the Mixed Doubles Lorna ( ornell 
> \ run of the green, for she was faced by four stymies ) Switzerland. His fiancée is the elder daughter of the Siamese of Sutton, Surrey, who is only sixteen, won the Girls’ Singles 
t — - peameeenmnamavenans neonnnanenenntainnnnnanen \, Ambassador, Prince Nakkhatra Kitiyakara and Princess Kitiyakara. 
r poe WM. — . ~ " - ne sees 


ee 


sees 
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{ CAPTAIN P. G. L. CAZALET. | | AT THE ABOYNE GAMES: J. M’LELLAN RECEIVING THE DONALD DR. SCRARD STRAUSS. “ 
' Commanding Officer of H.M.S. London, which berthed in her ; DINNIE TROPHY FROM THE MARQUESS OF HUNTLY. Died in Bavaria on pore S cane ¢ a oo we we 
} bome port of Chatham on September 8 after almost two years The 1949 Aboyne Highland Games, attended by one of the greatest crowds in the f ~ bs A oa a his day. At the age of twenty-four he 
on the Far Eastern Station. The cruiser was damaged by history of the event, was one of the most successful in the eighty years of its ah Broony 9 i iantcegen waite. © Den Juan.’ The wens 
Chinese Communist shell-fire in the Yangtse in April when existence. For the fourth successive year J. M’Lellan, the Ross-shire stalwart, won SaTt caadieal te pw & on ad thn aicemiicaiiona * Doar Tien 


trying to fight her way through to the Amethyst. Captain the Chieftain’s Challenge Trophy awarded to the best all-round competitor. He 
Cazalet is returning to Le pa — eons yeh oo }. also won the Donald Dinnie Trophy and the Dyce Nicol Gold Medal for the 
Commodore of the naval barracks. aw aw highest number of points in the heavy events 

going into reserve. J é } 


kavalier.”” which athieved world-wide sucaess Dr. Strauss 
was last in London in 1947 when, at the age of eighty-three, 


he conducted twice at the Albert Hall. 


oe 
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VISIONS THE EYE NEVER SEES: AMAZING EFFECTS OF 


BOTH / 


HERE A WOODEN SKITTLE WAS THE TARGET OF 
SPLINTERING THE MAIN BODY OF WOOD 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A BULLET HITS A CUBE OF ICE: THE CUBE JUMPING AND SHATTERING IN A HIGH-SPEED 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN A UNITED STATES BALLISTICS LABORATORY 


WHAT TAKES PLACER WHEN ANNIE OAKLEY GETS HER 
SPEED PHOTOGRAPH OF A BULLET ACTUALLY DIV!DIN 


employing X-rays, ultra-violet rays 
seen; and the 


record the infinitely remote cameras 
and infra-red rays, explore beneath the surface of things 
high-speed camera, with exposures in the nature of three-millionths of a second, 

in duration that the 


which in nature are so brief 


A PLEASING AND DRAMATIC PICTURE WHICH SHOWS THE CHAIN OF EVENTS WHEN A BULLET STRIKES A CAN OF BEER: THE PRESSURE, 


BESIDES FORCING BEER OUT, DISTORTS THE FAR SIDE OF THE CAN. 


Some of the scientific and technical branches of photography would seem to 
be invading the sphere of the artist in their capacity to transmute the common. 

conjure visible effects out of the invisible. Photo-micrography 
liscovers the infinitely small; the latest instruments of the astronomer-photographer 


render permanent visions 


place and to 
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BY HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OGRAPHER AND MARKSMAN; AND THE BULLET, WHILE 
STS FORWARD A FAN OF FRAGMENTS. 


HOW NOT TO PREPARE A GRAPE FRUIT: A SPLIT-SECOND PHOTOGRAPH CRYSTALLISES THE INSTANT WHEN A BULLET, 
PRESUMABLY HOLLOW-NOSED, DRAMATICALLY DISINTEGRATES THE FRUIT. 


Y¥Y GETS HER GUN: NOT A FAKED EFFECT BUT A HIGH- THE HIGH-SPEED CAMERA CAPTURES WHAT WOULD SEEM A QUITE UNPREDICTABLE EFFECT A POTATO DISINTEGRATING AND FORMING 
LLY DIVIDING THE ACE OF SPADES FROM EDGE TO EDGE. A MOMENTARY PATTERN UNDER A BULLET’S IMPACT 


rays human eye cannot absorb or transmit them ; and, seemingly, so surprising that October 11, 1947, we gave some photographs of hollow-nosed rifle bullets 
the logic cannot predict them. On this page we record some of these split-second passing through blocks of gelatine, with effects which form an_ interesting 
ond, visions—high-speed photographs taken in the Ballistics Laboratory of the eomparison with the above. Dramatic and even amusing though these photographs 
the Remington Arms Company, U.S.A Our readers may recall that in our issue of appear, they do nevertheless record valuable scientific data. 
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TOPICAL NEWS ITEMS FROM FOUR CONTINENTS: 
THE CAMERA RECORDS EVENTS IN OTHER LANDS. 


(RIGHT.) THE REPUBLIC 
OF SOUTH KOREA CELE- 
BRATES ITS FIRST ANNI- 
VERSARY: A VIEW SHOW- 
ING UNITS OF THE ARMY 
AND COAST GUARD 
MARCHING TOWARD THE 
CAPITOL BUILDING IN 
SEOUL, 


On August 15 the Repub- 
lic of South Korea 
celebrated the first anni- 
versary of the proclama- 
tion of the Republic with aa ». 24 ¥ 
a military parade in the , : ah a 
capital, Seoul, where the » “ae oy Vie. 
President, Dr. Syngman we Pr i < 7 Anes d 
Rhee, addressed a crowd 3 “see : ig 
of many thousands. On »” 
September 8 the United 
Nations Korean Com- 
mission reported that 
Korea faced the serious 
danger of a “ most bar- 
barous civil war” as the 
prospects of uniting north 
and south were “ more 

PE. Ss - . and more remote.” The 

north is governed by a 

coalition of three parties 

and the Prime Minister 

is a Communist. 


A LONDON BRIDGE OPENED IN AFRICA: A VIEW SHOWING THE STRUCTURE SPANNING 
THE KAFUE RIVER, IN NORTHERN RHODESIA, WHERE IT REPLACES A FERRY. 
The emergency bridge which linked the South Bank of the Thames near County Hall to the Victoria 
Embankment during the war has been presented by the Beit Trustees to the Government of Northern 
Rhodesia and was opened on September 8 at Kafue, Northern Rhodesia, where it replaces a cable- 
ferry. The bridge spans a river 350 ft. wide. 
(RIGHT.) THE OPENING OF THE 
WASHINGTON FINANCIAL TALKS 
BETWEEN MINISTERS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA (LEFT TO RIGHT) SIR 
OLIVER FRANKS, BRITISH AMBAS 
SADOR TO THE U.S. ; SIR STAFFORD 
CRIPPS, CHANCELLOR oF THE 
EXCHEQUER ; MR. DEAN ACHESON, 
U.S, SECRETARY OF STATE; MR, 
ERNEST BEVIN, BRITISH FOREIGN 
SECRETARY ; MRK, JOHN W. SNYDER, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ; 





THE HON DOUGLAS CHARLES 
ABBOTT, CANADIAN MINISTER OF 
FINANCE ; THE HON, LESTER PEAR- 
SON, CANADIAN SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS ; 
MR HUME WRONG, CANADIAN 
AMBASSADOR TO THE U.S.; AND 
Mi PAUL HOFFMAN, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 


The financial talks between lead- 
ing Ministers of Great Britain, the 
United States and Canada opened 
in Washington on September 7 in 
the State Department Conference 
Room. The only decisions reached 
at the first meeting were pro- 
cedural and the head of each 
delegation made a formal state- 
ment. On the next day the 
agenda for the sub-committees 
was decided, whose recommenda- 
tions were considered by the nine 
Ministers. It was expected that 
an important statement would be 
made on the evening of Sep- 
tember 12 and that the com- 
mittees which had still to report 
would have found ways of pro- 
viding Britain with tangible 
short-term assistance. 


A TRADITIONAL REGATTA IN VENICE: (ABOVE) THE PROCESSION OF GAILY-DECORATED CRAFT; 
AND (ON RIGHT) CHAMPION GONDOLIERS RACING FOR A 300,000-LIRE PRIZE ON THE GRAND CANAL. 
An annual event in Venice, which this year drew a crowd of 250,000 spectators, is the gondoliers’ race and procession of 
decorated craft on the Grand Canal. This year champion gondoliers competed in nine gondolas, selected from nearly 300 
used daily on the city’s canals, for a prize of 300,000 lire. After the racing there was a procession of decorated craft, 
including one rowed by a crew of Italian naval ratings and others with the oarsmen wearing medieval costume. 





THE OPENING OF THE BUNDESRAT (UPPER HOUSE) OF THE NEW GERMAN PARLIAMENT AT BONN ON SEPTEMBER 7: A VIEW OF THE CHAMBER, SHOWING THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR 


BENEATH THE FEDERAL FLAG (LEFT) AND (BACKGROUND) THE ORCHESTRA WHICH PLAYED THE SESSION OPEN. 


N September 7 

the Federal Re- 
public of Germany 
came into being as a 
Government with the 
constitution of the 
two Chambers of the 
new Parliament at 
Bonn. The Bundes- 
rat, or Upper House, 
was opened in the 
morning and the 
Bundestag, or Lower 
House, in the after- 
noon. The Bundesrat 
Chamber was decor- 
ated with white 
chrysanthemums and 
the wall behind the 
Speaker's chair was 
draped with flags of 
the Lander, with the 
Federal black-red- 
and-gold as the great 
centre-piece. The 
flag of Berlin was 
included and Profes- 
sor Ernst Reuter, 
Chief Burgomaster, 
was present, sole 
member of the |2th 
Land without voting 
rights in the Bundes- 
rat. The representa- 
tives of the Occupy- 
ing Powers were 
present, and the 
British High Com- 
missioner, General 
Sir Brian Robertson, 
wore morning dress. 
The orchestra played 
two movements of 
Mozart's Haffner 
Symphony. Herr 
Arnold was elected 
Speaker The Bun- 
destag was opened in 
the afternoon. Herr 
Lébe was cheered as 
he walked to the 
tribune, and there stu¢ OPENING OF THE BUNDESTAG (LOWER HOUSE) OF THE NEW GERMAN PARLIAMENT AT BONN ON SEPTEMBER 7: A GENERAL VIEW SHOWING THE SPEAKER'S 
were both Commun- DAIS. MINISTERS-PRESIDENT ARE ON THE RIGHT AND, IN THE FOREGROUND, THE DELEGATES. THE ORCHESTRA IS ALSO VISIBLE. 
ist and Right-Wing 
interruptions. Dr 


Kéhle w c 
ipecertp bes eee. A MILESTONE IN EUROPEAN HISTORY: THE INAUGURAL MEETINGS OF GERMANY’S NEW PARLIAMENT. 








J ERY rarely indeed am I impelled to revisit a 
film within the same week of my first visit. It 
happened, as | remember, with “ The Guardsman,’ 
in which Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne were so 
coruscatingly witty. It happened again with Sir 
Alexander Korda’s ‘‘ Rembrandt,”’ in which Charles 
Laughton—as I still think—-gave one of the screen's 
greatest performances. It happened also with Carol 





‘ THIS IS FILM-MAKING AT ITS VERY BEST": “ THE THIRD MAN” 
FILM, WHICH SHOWS MR. ROBERT KRASKER’S CLEVER PHOTOGRAPHY OF VIENNESE 
EXTERIORS, “‘ WITH ITS ESPECIAL EMPHASIS ON THE PATTERNING OF WET PAVING- 
HOLLY MARTINS (JOSEPH COTTEN) IS SEARCHING FOR HARRY LIME. 
Mr. Dent begins his article this week by saying that he is very rarely impelled to revisit a film 
within the same week of his first visit, but he admits that “ it has happened again with Carol Reed’s 
‘The Third Man.’ But it was not the actors, the author, or the producer that drew him back 
to the Plaza as “ weak as a rabbit confronted by a weasel,”” but an unseen man whose magnetic 
influence he describes on this page. “‘ The Third Man” (a London Film production) is based on 
a story by Graham Greene, and is a straightforward tale of the “ thriller 


STONES.” 


Reed's ‘‘Odd Man Out,” which subtly and surely 
evoked an atmosphere of doom against an authentic 
Belfast background. And now it has happened 
again with Carol Reed's ‘‘ The Third Man,” which, 
with equal subtlety and sureness, evokes an atmosphere 
of despair against an authentic background of the 
Vienna of to-day. 

The real hero of this film is not Joseph Cotten, as 
the plucky-moody American who goes to Vienna to 
find an old friend and very gradually discovers that 
that old friend is a murderous racketeer. It is not Carol 
Reed, the dexterous and brilliantly imaginative 
director and producer. Itis not even Graham Greene, 
who is responsible for the original story and for the 
film script. And it is not Orson Welles, who plays 
the racketeer—a tiny part, mainly consisting in 
being chased through the city’s sewers—and whose 
influence can be discerned in the production. The 
real hero I should call the unseen zither-player whose 
conimentary is an absolutely integral part of the film, 
and whose contribution to the film's effect is so 
deeply and arrestingly important that many of this 
film's critics have entirely overlooked his existence. 

His name is Anton Karas, and though I person- 
ally do not happen to be attracted by his instru- 
ment, it must be obvious to anyone that he is a very 
remarkable executant. The music, too, partly 
composed by him and partly by others unspecified, 
is immensely “ in" the film and not—as so usually 
happens—merely attached to it or superimposed. 
This film, ‘‘ The Third Man,” is being universally 
hailed as a triumphant collaboration between Carol 
Reed and Graham Greene. I agree that it is a 
remarkable if not exactly an epoch-making film ; but 
my habitual passion for justice makes me declare 
that the credit should really go to the collaboration 
between Messrs. Reed, Greene, and Anton 


TOO ODD A PLACE FOR A PERILOUS CONVERSATION : 
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The Whorld of the Cine 


WIENER SCHNITZEL. 
By ALAN DENT. 


American) is on the scene. She is played somewhat 
over-morosely, by the way, by the Italian screen- 
player, Valli. A third tune is hectic and angry and 
is conspicuously heard when the American and the 
actress are being pursued through the ruins by a little 
mob who suspect them of murder. These insidious 
melodies are played and repeated 
in every variety of mood, pace, 
and tone. One may find them 
either notably attractive or 
notably repellent. Alternatively, 
as in my own Case, one may find in 
them a mixture of repellence and 
attractiveness, a kind of sinister 
allurement, which makes one see 
the film a second time—almost, 
one may say, in spite of oneself. 
This allurement may be traced in 
part to the tunes themselves, 
which haunt the ear exactly as the 
Viennese street-scenes haunt the 
vision, and also to the fact that 
they are played on that wheedling, 
jangling, pertinacious zither, and 
played with an undeniable and 
insistent bravura. I saw this film 
on a Wednesday. On the Friday 
after, I remarked to a colleague 
that I would not care to see the 
film again because of its “‘ damn- 
able music.”" Yet on the Monday 
after that I found myself—weak 
as a rabbit confronted by a weasel 
—back at the Plaza, and eagerly 
enduring the torture all over 
again. It is an uncannily cleyer 
job of work. 

The film itself is a straightfor- 
ward enough tale of the “ thriller "’ 
type, and Mr. Greene has not—at 
least, so far as I can discern—any moral to make or 
any mystical meaning behind his yarn. Not all of it 
is strictly original. There are, for example, whole 
sequences which directly show the influence of Hitch- 
cock, of Fritz Lang, and—as I have already said— 
of Orson Welles himself. The chase through the 
sewers at the end is unduly prolonged, though mar- 
vellously done (with no music at all this time—only 
the sound of water and the distant shouts of unseen 
people). Again, there is a scene when the American 
and his racketeering friend come face to face at last. 


A SCENE FROM THE 


type. 





(ORSON WELLES) IN A SCENE 


THE BIG WHEEL 
IN A FAIRGROUND IN VIENNA, WHERE HOLLY MARTINS (JOSEPH 
COTTEN) COMES FACE TO FACE WITH HIS FRIEND (RIGHT) HARRY 


FROM “THE THIRD MAN.” 


Sepr. 17, 1949 











For their quiet talk they go—of all places in the 
world—into one of the cars of a Big Wheel in a Fun 
Fair. The American tells the rogue that he has 
informed the police about him. The rogue is a 
desperado, and a murderous one at that. There is 
no one else in the car. The door opens easily, and 
they quarrel tensely for a while, with the door wide 
open and in mid-air. The idea, of course, is to create 
suspense, to make us fear that the American is going 
to be hurled through that open doorway by the des- 
perate and dangerous man. But it is too manifest a 
trick, and our common sense—declining to believe 
that two such men would go to such a place for a 





A CHASE THROUGH THE SEWERS OF VIENNA WHICH IS 

“UNDULY PROLONGED THOUGH MARVELLOUSLY DONE”: 

SERGEANT PAINE (BERNARD LEE), MAJOR CALLOWAY (TREVOR 

HOWARD) AND HOLLY MARTINS (JOSEPH COTTEN) IN A 

DRAMATIC MAN-HUNT UNDER THE CITY OF VIENNA—ON THE 

HEELS OF “‘ THE THIRD MAN": AN EXCITING SCENE FROM 
AN OUTSTANDING FILM, 


perilous conversation—refuses to be thrilled by it, 
or at least prevents us being as thrilled as the film's 
makers too obviously desire 
But for the rest there can be hardly anything 
but unusual praise. This is film-making at its very 
best. First, the atmosphere of the place—brooding, 
torpid, sullen, suspicion-laden—is created—one can 
only say—magistrally. Mr. Reed, like all first-class 
directors, chooses the right men to help him in the 
right places, and Mr. Robert Krasker’s photography 
of Viennese exteriors—with its especial emphasis on 
the patterning of wet paving-stones—is a continuous 
joy. Second, the uneasy tale is told smoothly with 
the help of Mr. Greene’s absolutely natural dialogue 
(in both English and German), and with the perfect 
compliance of a first-rate cast. No actor is better 
at suggesting an American mixture of naivety, 
honesty, and integrity than Mr. Cotten. And just 
as good in its way—many will think even better— 
is Mr. Trevor Howard's laconic but immensely 
expressive study of the head of the British Military 
Police in Vienna. Mr. Welles, as I have said, has 
hardly anything to do but be hunted, and he does 
not appear at all until the film is a good hour 
under way. But he has been ideally cast also, 
since he has a peculiar flair for suggesting a veneer 
of decency which takes in the world and even 
i..timate friends, and yet conceals corruption 














Karas. The film begins with a blatant and 
even rather banal tune played on the zither 
(no other instrument of any sort is heard), 
and we see the title and all the credits 
through a pattern of vibrating zither-strings. 

As in “Odd Man Out,” the musical 
accompaniment is intermittent and not 
continuous. There are no more than four or 
five significant little tunes. One is perky 
and jaunty, and it bobs up at the oddest 


times—even at a funeral service. Another is 
yearning and sentimental, and is most fre- lalend ... 
quently heard when the actress who is in love Qvereme 
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underneath. His Harry Lime is, in fact, a 
remarkable creation—the true faux bonhomme. 
And the name itself is an ingenious device 
Greene's, since it implies the 
character’s fundamentally slimy nature. 
Among the smaller parts, both Bernard 
Lee and Wilfrid Hyde-White shine out, 
and there is a little group of German 
players who would obviously be first-rate 
even if they were not being controlled 
by a genius. Yes, a third visit looks 
possible and even probable. And I shall 








go yet again in spite of—or is it because 





with the racketeer (and is admired by the 





of ?—that zither. 








Salieri 
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3A BAABBABDOBS: @ 


ADONIS,” BY JOHN BLOW: A SCENI 
PERFORMANCE AT HAMPTON COURT. 


One of the events to mark ‘the tercentenary of the birth of John Blow (1649-1708) 
Purcell’s great contemporary and friend, was a performance of his masque “ Venu 
and Adonis" in the Great Hall of Hampton Court Palace on September 9. Blow, wh« 
was one of the children of the Chapel Royal, was organist of Westminster Abbey 
resigned the post in favour of his pupil Purcell, resuming it on Purcell’s early death 


THE MASQUE OF “VENUS AND 


FROM THE TERCENTENARY 


THE THREE 


COLUMN OF WATER RISES AS DEMOLITION 


HAS LAIN ON THE GOODWINS SINCE 1940 


THE LAST OF DUNBAR CASTLE: A 
CHARGES BLOW UP THE WRECKAGE WHICH 
The 10,002-ton Union Castle liner Dunbar Castle was sunk by the Germans in 1940 and has since 
lain on the Goodwin Sands submerged except for her mast. Early in this month a naval demolition 
party set charges in the sunken vessel and demolished the wreck 
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The Three Choirs Festival, which was held this year at Hereford, September 5-9, marks the conclusion 


Hereford Cathedral 
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SHIPS, MUSIC AND AIRCRAFT: NEWS 
ITEMS FROM THREE ELEMENTS. 


NEWS 
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THE 
LIGHT 


RESCUE OF 
FLOAT 


SCIENTISTS 
"PLANE BEING 


MAROONED IN THE ANTARCTIC: A 


BEAUMARIS 


SPECIAL 


TESTED A ANGLESEY. 


research work on 
December Impenetrab! 


An attempt to relieve the scientific party, who have been engaged in 
Island, Graham’s Land, since ear 1947, is due in 
prevented their relief last March. If the ship /ohy ¢ fails to get through this year 

probably be used, and with this in view light aircraft, like the above, have been lately 
Anglesey. Wheels or skids can be fitted in place of the floats. 
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CONDUCTING 


OPENING 
THE 


SERVICE IN 
ORCHESTRA AND 


HEREFORD 
CHOIRS 


CATHEDRAL, WITH 


of Sir Percy Hull's 

association with it as conductor and choirmaster He was once a choirboy at 

Among the major pieces performed were Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus, Elgar's 

The Kingdom, Verdi's Requiem, Bach's B Minor Mass, and two interesting novelties, George 
Dyson’s Quo Vadis? and a clarinet concerto by Gerald Finzi 
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Standing beside the hull are (left) Mr. Uffa Fox 
Mr. J. F. Sinclair, Chairman of the Cowes U.D.C 
Edinburgh when he goes to Malta. He recently sailed a vessel of this 
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| HADRIAN’S WALL: THE PRESERVATION 
6h MINISTRY OF WORKS, NATIONAL TRUST 





THE HIGHEST AND MOST COMMANDING OF THE STATIONS ON THE ROMAN WALI HOUSE- 
STEADS-—ANCIENT BORCOVICIUM——LOOKING SOUTH-EAST OVER THE MOORS, 


PERHAPS THE MOST IMPRESSIVE STRETCH : LOOKING EASTWARDS FROM BORCOVICIUM. 
THE WALL CAN BE SEEN LEADING TO THE TREES (LEFT) AND ALONG THE DISTANT BROW. 


oF 


ee aah oe Mine”. 
ae oe pS yh 


ae ~ 
OE get 

THE HEADQUARTERS BUILDINGS AND (rR. FOREGROUND) THE CHAPEL OF THE STANDARDS 
OF BORCOVICIUM, WHICH BELONG TO THE NATIONAL TRUST, NOTE THE TURF-CAPPED WALLS. 


THE CHAPEL OF THE STANDARDS AT BORCOVICIUM: THE METHOD OF ITS PRESERVATION 
AND ITS PRESENT STATE HAVE BEEN RECENTLY CRITICISED BY VISITING ARCHAOLOGISTS. 


THE GRANARY AT THE HOUSESTEADS ROMAN WALL STATION—— ANCIENT BORCOVICIUM IN 
‘HIS NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY THE WALLS REVEALED HAVE BEEN CAPPED WITH TURF. 


| URING the week of July 4 to July 9, the ten-yearly pilgrimage to Hadrian's 
Wall was made. Some 200 “ pilgrims"’ including eminent archzologists 
from this country and representatives of several foreign countries, travelled the 
length of the Wall. One of the things which appears to have struck them most 
is the way in which the Ministry of Works is treating, or has treated, those 
parts of the Wall which are in its charge. The Ministry method is as follows: 
once the protecting earth has been removed and any part of the Roman con- 
siruction revealed to the air, the stones are fixed in position by lime mortar. 
The other method, that of covering the tops of excavated walls with a layer of 
turf, is considered by many to lead only to continuing deterioration and eventual 
disintegration. In a letter to The Times of July 15, Professor R. E. Mortimer THE CENTRE ) HEADQUARTERS OF THE SQUARE BORCOVICIUM CAMP, WITH THE CHAPEL 


Wheeler wrote strongly on this subject, and after praising the work of the Anciént or Tee "DARDS ON THE LEFT. THE LAY-OUT OF ROMAN CAMPS IS UNIFORM. 
[Continued opposrte. 
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F AN HISTORIC NATIONAL MONUMENT : 
ND PRIVATE METHODS COMPARED. 
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THE EAST GRANARY AT CORSTOPITUM—SEE ALSO PICTURE LEFT: THE MINISTRY OF WORKS’ 
TECHNIQUE OF CEMENTING AND PART-REBUILDING MEETS WITH BOTH CRITICISM AND APPROVAL. 


YVICIUM, : HOW THE MINISTRY OF WORKS IS PRESERVING AND PART-RESTORING THOSE PORTIONS 
BROW. OF THE ROMAN WALL IN ITS CARE: THE WESTERN GRANARY AT CORSTOPITUM. 


> 
“ST een 
Ry 


or a 
or 

THE WATER-TANK AND BASE OF THE CISTERN NEAR THE EAST GRANARY AT THE WALI 
STATION OF CORSTOPITUM IN THE BACKGROUND (L.) ARE MINISTRY OF WORKS BUILDINGS. 


VATION IN SHARP CONTRAST TO THE BORCOVICIUM REMAINS: THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE WEST GRANARY 
OGISTS. OF CORSTOPITUM, WITH THE TOWN OF CORBRIDGE SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND, 


THE BATH HOUSE AT CILURNUM, WITH THE REMARKABLE NICHES ON THE RIGHT. CILURNUM, 
IT WILL BE SEEN, IS PRESERVED IN THE SAME MANNER AS HOUSESTEADS 
Continued. | Monuments Department of the Ministry of Works, said: ‘In contrast 
the shabby, uncared-for aspect of the Roman fort at Housesteads, which is under 
the care of the National Trust, drew strong adverse comment and the deplorably 
ruinous condition of another well-known Roman structure still in private hands 
demonstrated the dangerous neglect which almost inevitably results from continued 
private guardianship under modern economic conditions. . None will undervalue 
the services rendered to the community by the National Trust, or the good will 
of many owners. But the technical problem is beyond both, and the sooner that 
structures of national importance such as Housesteads or the Roman fort at 
Chesters are entrusted to the guardianship (not necessarily the ownership) of the 
HAPEL ROMAN WALL CAMP WHICH IS STILL PRIVATE PROPERTY: CHESTERS, ANCIENT CILURNUM, Ministry, the more adequately will the proper interests of the public of to-day 
WHICH IS PERHAPS THE MOST BEAUTIFULLY SITED OF ALL THE WALL STATIONS. and to-morrow be safeguarded in this matter.” 








N reply to several queries on this subject, it is fair 
to say that few of us can hope to own a fine early 
impression of a print by Albrecht Diirer ; some of us 
may be lucky enough to acquire a passable version 
which can remind us of the splendour of the original ; 
all of us can appreciate the contribution made by him 


THE MOST FAMOUS OF ALL DORER’S ENGRAVINGS : 


“ADAM AND EVE” OF 1504. 


Between 1494 and 1505 Diirer executed several of his ~ 4 copper plates, such as 
attention to the great 


the famous “ Adam and Eve” (1504). Frank Davis ca 
charm of the subsidiary details of the composition. 


to the art of Western Europe as an engraver, as a 
draughtsman and, to a lesser degree, as a painter. 
There can be no question as to his popularity. The 
exquisite drawing of the Praying Hands, from the 
Albertina Collection, is to be found in every shop that 
deals in reproductions, and the prints of the serene 
Adam and Eve and of the Knight, Death and the 
Devil are among the most admired and the best-loved 
things of their kind in the world. 

For all this, and unlike others who have attained 
an equal celebrity, he remains to most of us a strangely 
enigmatic figure. We can guess, even if we do not 
know, just what manner of men were splendid extro- 
verts like Rubens ; in the case of Direr we find our- 
selves baffled by an incorrigible reserve, an air of 
fastidious melancholy repellent to some who are 
impatient of mystery and who expect every man to 
wear his heart upon his sleeve. 

It is a common experience to visit again after a 
long interval some well-known and possibly rather 
hackneyed work of art, and to notice in it details 
which had escaped the memory. Or is it due not to 
a faulty memory but to sheer blindness on previous 
occasion ? In any case, the experience is invariably 
delightful and I have recently spent a pleasant hour 
or so turning over good reproductions of Direr en- 
gravings and noticing small points which I had for- 
gotten. For example, the “ Adam and Eve"’ of 1504 
(Fig. 1). I knew, of course, as everyone knows, that 
this engraving appears in all the histories of art as 
‘the final expression at this stage of his studies in 
proportion and of such classical models as were avail- 
able to him.”’ I knew also something of the immense 
care he took in the preparation of this print (drawings 
and experiments) and of the immense reputation it 
brought him. I remembered the idealised forms of the 
two figures. I had forgotten the extraordinary charm 
of the subsidiary details. Here is a brief list : the not- 
very-good-tempered parrot sitting on the branch held 
by Adam ; the bark of the trees ; the mouse with the 
long tail at Adam's feet ; the leopard, the hare, the 
ox, the deer, the chamois perched upon the crag at 
the extreme top-right corner ; the serpent apparently 
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FOR COLLECTORS. — 
DURER PRINTS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


placing the apple in Eve's right hand while—delicious 
touch, this—she holds another apple in her left. All 
these are very minor points which some will consider 
overcrowd the scene—to me they add life and incident 
to what might otherwise be a noble but austere study 
in human anatomy. Diirer, in short, was telling a 
story which everyone knew, and his meticulously 
studied details are all part of it. 

Fig. 2 is far less familiar. ‘‘ The Dream” was 
engraved in 1498, when the artist was twenty-seven. 
It avoids that over-elaboration which is so often the 

subject of criticism. To most of us it is 
largely incomprehensible. The odd thing is 
that the modern Surrealists, who are fond 
of acquiring as respectable an ancestry as 
possible for their theories, have never, 
so far as I am aware, claimed Direr 
as a forerunner. Perhaps the sym- 
bolism of this curious essay in imagina- 
tion is too rational for their taste— 
had the lady three or four legs and no 
nose and had she balanced a mutton- 
chop on her shoulder they might 
have been more enthusiastic. As it 
is, the spectacle of a winged fiend 
directing a bellows at the sleeping 
man’s ear seems scarcely worth con- 
sideration. As far as I am concerned, 
the meaning—if there is a meaning— 
of this composition is of no im- 
portance. What delights me is its 
formal balance, the beautiful drawing 
of the man’s coat and the folds of the 
cloth held by the woman and—unim- 
portant detail, I dare say—the 
delicious little Cupid in the lower-left 
corner experimenting with a pair of 
miniature stilts—surely one of the 
most enchanting pieces of nonsense 
ever devised by an __ intensely 
serious artist ? 
In each of these two illustrations 
Direr is clearly indebted to the New 
Learning and to his studies of Italian 
engraving and painting—he made 
two journeys to Italy, the second in 
1505-06, when he met, among others, 
THE Giovanni Bellini. However, in the 
' well-known “ The Holy Family with 
the Butterfly ’’ (the butterfly is in 
the lower-right corner), which is not 
illustrated, he is rather the northern 
artist carrying on the tradition of Van Eyck 
and his followers. Here again the details have 
extraordinary charm—the water, the distant 
ship, the trees, the grasses are naturalistic. 
The Virgin's features are those of any young 


“PHILIP MELANCTHON™: DORER'S ENGRAVING 


OF A THINKER, 
The Latin inscription beneath Diurer’s engraving of Philip Melancthon 
may be translated as “ Durer could paint the face of Philip from the life 
but the skilled hand could not portray the mind.” 


woman in any village—but the heavy folds of the dress 
take one straight back to Flemish paintings of a previous 
generation. The date of this engraving is 1496. The 
mood is tranquil and tender and sincerely religious— 
that of a gifted young man deeply imbued with tradi- 
tional medizval culture and showing no trace of that 
lively intellectual curiosity which is so marked in his 
secular prints. (The “‘ Adam and Eve ”’ can be classed 
as secular ; the story of Genesis which it illustrates is 
merely the excuse for a brilliant essay in picture- 
making.) It is these two points of view—the one 
looking backward, the other forward—which make 
his character so interesting—he seems to gather in his 
hands both past and future, a genuinely European 
figure. Both time and place conspired to mould him 





FIG. 2. “‘THE DREAM,” ENGRAVED BY DURER IN 1498, 
WHEN HE WAS TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF AGE. 
Frank Davis, in the article on this page, draws attention to the 
enchanting detail of this engraving, its formal balance and the beautiful 
drawing of the man’s coat and the folds held by the woman. 


to this civilised pattern. He was born in 1471, so that 
he arrived at maturity just when the New Learning 
was spreading north from Italy, and he lived at 
Nuremberg, which at that time occupied a specially 
favoured position both politically and economically— 
it was a flourishing, lively city with many interests— 
and there, apart from his journeys to Italy and the 
Netherlands, he worked all his life, in contact with 
some of the greatest men of the age from Emperors 
to scholars, not least among the latter Erasmus, the 
most balanced and subtle of contemp-rary humanists. 
Yet time and again in contemplating his work one has 
the feeling that here is a man of extraordinary ability 
who is not sure of himself but is scared of his own 
shadow. This summer I was standing in front of 
Direr’s painting of ‘ Oswolt Krel,” in the Munich 
Collection ; a man next to me turned and said : “‘ That 
man is haunted.” It is true enough, but not only of 
this particular portrait. The artist himself transfers to 
many of his prints (not, of course, to all of them) 
something of his own uncertainties. It is as if, while 
accepting all the new ideas which were flooding into 
men’s minds from the south, he was frightened of 
their implications, with one-half of his mind clinging 
desperately to the ancientwways. Have I in this brief 
note drawn too sombre a picture of a self-tormented 
dual personality ? Here, in Fig. 3, the portrait of Philip 
Melancthon is his reaction to a sympathetic subject— 
a man whom he admired for his learning and loved for 
his character—a serene and balanced study of a thinker. 
Perhaps it is only in such company that Direr really 
felt at peace with the world 
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HE Elgin Marbles 

(the sculptures 

$ brought from the Par- 
thenon by Lord Elgin) 
have suffered many haz- 
\ ards during their history. 
The explosion of 1687 
caused by a Venetian 
shot igniting a Turkish 
powder magazine in the 
Parthenon did much 
damage, but the central 
group of the Pediment, 
representing the birth 
of Athene, was missing 
many centuries before 
¢ that. Lord Elgin brought 
: the British Museum 
marbles to this country 
2 to preserve them. 
, During the recent World 
War they were stored in 
the Aldwych Tube, and 
are now back in the 
British Museum, in the 
old Elgin Rooms, re- 
decorated in blue and 
white and re-arranged, 
since the gallery given 
by the late Lord Duveen 
f for them was damaged 
i by a bomb. The figures 
3 from the Pediment are 
in the centre of a large 
j room, with the frieze of 
the Panathenaic pro- 
7 cession round the walls. 
E Drawings by Jacques 
P Carrey and representa- 
tions of the Acropolis at 
different stages in its 
history are shown in a 
smaller room, and a 
third houses the metopes 
illustrating the fight 
between Lapiths and 
Centaurs at the wedding 
feast of Peirithous, sym 
bolising the victory of 
ivilisation over 
barbarism. 
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HESTIA, DIONE AND APHRODITE, 


THALASSIA (THE SEA) AND GAIA (THE EARTH). 
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THE 


TURNER, R.A. 
NETTLEFOLD. 


DRAWING (1775-1851), 


PRESENTED BY 


BY J. M. W. 
MR. F. J. 


A WATERCOLOUR 


AND DATED 1818, 


“PORUM ROMANUM” 
SIGNED 

—— six noble landscapes in the spacious classical manner which we reproduce on this page 

have recently enriched the collection of the National Gallery of Canadain Ottawa. They 

are all outstandingly fine works, and they also illustrate the development of the art of landscape 

painting from the serene and static beauty of the work of the seventeenth-century Nicolas 


Poussin, through the romantic grandeur of the great English landscape artist, Richard Wilson, 
[Continued below. 


Va 


: BY NICOLAS POUSSIN (1594-1665). 
MR. H SOUTHAM, C.M.G, 


y. 
bY 


” 


LANDSCAPE WITH A WOMAN WASHING HER FEET 
BY THE FORMER CHAIRMAN OF THE TRUSTEES, 


PRESENTED 


s. 


GUSTAVE CoURBET (1819-1877), PAINTED IN 1866, 
AN OUTSTANDING BENEFACTOR TO THE GALLERY, 


ETRETAT"’’: BY THE 


H, S$. SOUTHAM, C.M.G., 


LES ROCHERS, 
GUrt OF MR 


( ontinue 

to the ~e ent atmosphere of Corot's early period, and the less static vision of the nineteenth 
entury Gustave Courbet ; which in turn led to the development of the famous Impressionist 
school with its preoccupation over shifting effects of light and the movements of river and sea 
water in wind and sunshine. The National Gallery of Canada, like many other institutions, 
turing the war suffered from a lack of funds for purchases, but this has, in part, been compensated 
for by the increased generosity of several donors. Mr. H.S. Southam, C.M.G., Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, from 1929 to 1948, for instance, gave splendid paintings by Nicolas Poussin, 


Gustave Courbet and Gaugpin, and numerous Canadian works ; and between 1946-49 Mr. Vincent 
(Continued above, 
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NOBLE LANDSCAPES RECENTLY ACQUIRED 
BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA. 


GREAT PARK 
THREE FINE 


BY DAVID COX (1783-1859), ONE OF THI 


WORKS WHICH FORMED THE 


PAINTED IN 1846, 
NETTLEFOLD GIFT 


“ WINDSOR 


Continued 
Massey, who is well known as a discerning patron of contemporary art, presented a collectio 


of eighty-six paintings of the modern British School On this page and the facing one, we 
reproduce some of the important new acquisitions of the National Gallery of Canada. The 
beautiful Richard Wilson, “* Distant View of Rome from Monte Mario,’’ was formerly in the 
This work and the Corot were among the more important 


Corot, leading artist of the Barbizon school 
Continued belor 


famous Cook collection at Richmond 


purchases made before and after the war. 


BY RICHARD WILSON, R.A. (1714-1782). 
FORMERLY IN THE COOK COLLECTION 


DISTANT VIEW OF ROME FROM MONTE MARIO" 
A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF THE PAINTER, 


Continued. 
completed his studies in Italy. His method was to work directly from nature, and during the 
summer he spent hours painting in the open air in order to catch those effects only to be 
seen at dawn, at sunset, and by moonlight in which he delighted. During the winter he 
worked in his studio on the ideas he had gained in the summer. 


connection with the Poussin is that the Chantilly Museum contains another version of the 


An interesting pointin 


same composition, but without the figure on the extreme right. 


“LE PONT DE NARNI"™: BY JEAN-BAPTISTE 
AND ONE OF THE TWO PICTURES 


CAMILLE COROT (1796-1875), PAINTED IN ROME 
-XHIBITED IN 1827 AT COROT'S FIRST APPEARANCE IN THE SALON 
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FLEMISH, ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH 
MASTERPIECES 
IN CANADA'S 

NATIONAL GALLERY. 


_—— recent acquisitions by the 
National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, include important Flemish, 

French and English works. The two 

nineteenth-century French paintings 

from the collection of the late Gordon 

C. Edwards are very fine. The portrait 

of General Sir Edward Massey (who was 

first a Royalist and then a Parliamen 

tary General in the Civil War, and 

finally a Royalist who took service 

under Charles II. and was Governor of 

Gloucester in‘1660) was shown at the 

Exhibition of British Art at Burlington 

House in 1934 as by Dobson, or an 

artist of the school of Van Dyck. It 

has since been recognised by Sir Henry 

Hake and other authorities as an early 

work of Sir Peter Lely. The “ Pieta”’ 

by Quentin Massys was discovered in 

Ireland twenty-five years ago. It was 

formerly in the collection of Professor 

Bodkin, and is accepted as one of the 

rare early works of Quentin Massys 

OF THI LE WAGON DE TROISIRME CLASSE; BY HONORE DAUMIER (1808-1879), THE PRINCIPAL preceding by a few years his famous 
OF SEVERAL VERSIONS OF THE SAME SUBJECT PAINTED BY THIS ARTIST. triptych in the Antwerp Museum. BY SIR PETER LELY 


GENERAL SIR EDWARD MASSEY " 
(1618-1680 


llectio 
ne, we 
The 
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portant 
school 


PIETA; BY QUENTIN MASSYS (1466-1530). ACCEPTED AS A RARE EARLY 
WORK OF THE MASTER, DISCOVERED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO IN IRELAND. 


RURLLE, ACVERS-8UR-Ols8; BY CAMILLE PISSARO (1831-1903), PAINTED IN 1875 


: } , PIs (1841-1903) PAINTED IN I901. ACQUIRED FROM . 
LES FANEUSES; BY CAMILLE PISSARO (18341-1903 go Q MGaEEERe Catt SUR SERARENON OF TUE td GENEER @. SRUANEE, CTRaNs 


THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE GORDON C. EDWARDS IN 1946 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK THE POET AND THE PIANIST. 
TTYHERE are a few nove too few, up e—whict ‘ n't al t one F love be one of the two great hinges on which all human sympathies turn—the other 
J D d PE PEt te © of the har really ; | me is death—the story which the pianist Magda von Hattinberg tells in “ Rilke and 
6d.) is likely to evoke deep feeling on the part of the 


2 it 


yu and i 
Storm oné Echo,"’ ! ed Py r:3 td 1 ; ! Benvenuta Heinemann ; 105 
a tert ns t It fa td ts i? I should bhiged reader It is a love-story—the poignant story of her devotion and her adoration of the 
to f ' felt ht to ce t it the poetic novel mus poet Rainer Maria Rilke, and of his somewhat enigmatic response. She is the Benvenuta., 
sf “ lin ppr tion and any pause he f it is als the Welcome One: he named her so when she came into his life after having read his 
aliegors And rat ' git tled nner meanings, and alway “ Tales of the Almighty " and written to tell him how it had brought her such comfort 
groupe for them in vair t is with fider t ssuial that t ’ : that she wanted to express in music all her joy and thankfulness. A long correspondence 
Four white F on irr in the t followed, and the letters exchanged make beautiful 
' t = reading. Those early letters of Rilke are not only beau- 
worth climbing jas no histo no prot } ) tiful but outstandingly self-revelatory. Then they met. 
other hand, no one ever reaches it . ne, perhaps, has ' Of that first meeting she says: “ All was clear, bright 
’ een it The blacks won't talk st it : And the CHESS NOTES. and holy in our silence and in all our talk. We forgot 
vellers are madmen, to all they me ; By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. time. . ; . The world was as though new created; we 
ach hgs his pretext for the jourr he nafrat ; In position White won the exchange (rook for walked about in it, forgetting the hours.”” There was 
is in search of a friend—a damor petTina who has bishop a most original way ; can you find how? Solu- nothing sordid in their companionship. They travelled 
mysteriously vanished in that dire f he other t poe o Not easy ! together, to Berlin, to Paris and elsewhere ; and when, in 
ire scientists, with some professior ity But that the French capital, Rilke asks for a closer union, she 
only the fagade. Really, they outcasts haunted i BryxnamMar (Black). pours out her anguish and distraction in an undelivered 
doomed culture; they are desperz met caping “t | letter to her sister: “I have an unspeakable fear of 
the end of the night.’ n the very heart of Aft ; / ‘ ’ *‘humanising" my deepest and most exclusive feelings 
the dark place of man ginning et y t —Y b towards him. ... But have J the right to think of 
resurrection and enlightenment mneel myself and my doubts, when Ratner utters the word 
The damonic, non-appearing Speght conveyed nothing COG Uy ‘always’'?” From Paris, the problem still unsolved, 
to me, and the men of science—humanist, philanthropist i | Yh they go to Duino and on to Venice. Then comes the 
and worldly brute-—-not much more In ti agonising | Yfy, ‘S ZG First World War. It parts them, perhaps fortuitously from 
West I do not believe, and the vision on the mount eluded | YY g & Rilke’s viewpoint. There is but one chance, pitiful meeting 
rie But the journey is amazing from end to end—a - z VITA before his death. A moving and impressive book, made re- 
whirling, dazzling, orgiastic and intense nightmare of Ys Y markable by the letters and poems written to the Welcome 
death-inlife. In these hidden places, beauty, boredom y , % y WY. One by the poet, and now published for the first time. 
and disgust overflow all bounds The unrelenting earth PU, ; “ad Ys Vastly different from this story of the anguish of love 
warms with being. The creatures are the patron saints, Yj, Uy are the accounts of the courtships and marriages of two 
7 Yb 7 other women; one destined to become the wife of one 
childlike, full of an abysmal sadness—and far more 4 Y Yj, \ American President and mother of another, and the other 
decadent than anything the West has to show. Each tj 3 / to be known the world over as “* The Mother of Quakerism.”’ 
village on the route is a grotesque wonder, a new master It is a curious coincidence that Janet Whitney, author of 
piece of death. It may be death unveiled, a muster of g “* Abigail Adams "’ (Harrap; 15s.), should be the daughter 
rotting bodies; or it may appear as a fantastic sophisti , of English Quaker parents and that Isabel Ross, author 
cation and preciosity gut either way, the coming end is Ys y - y of “ Margaret Fell’’ (Longmans; 21s.) should be a 
equally visible. And the white men, the destroyers, are Y Y Yj 2 descendant of the woman whose inspiration and guidance 
fawned on piteously ; voices call after them for help, 4 played such an outstanding part in the establishment 
entreat them to stay es and growth of the Society of Friends. The story of 
Ihe consolation is a stunning beauty, an immense Barpa (White). Abigail Adams is in great part also the story of the 
love. The love of the narrator for his black servants : In the next position, Black forces mate in a few moves. American Revolution—her husband was known to his 
the ee of = — ler it 4 How? (Easier—if you only see the first move.) Prete ad pad eee cates: com py oprern 
a wondertu m0 7 Scenes tence o overcrowd each ADI Saw muc o nz fas a > g ,0Sse stirring 
other, in a blur of sensation ; but how they are described, (B) CapaBLanca (Black). days and met the men whose words and deeds aan 
with what magic brilliance ! history : George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
“Double Muscadine,’’ by Frances Gaither (Michael G Yff, YY YY Franklin, to mention but three. The story of Margaret 
Joseph ; 108. 6d.), is another study in white and black ; ' Yy, z Uh, YY ee Uy Fell is also that of —— Fox and 7 early days of 
; hon t is a story of persecution anc 


but here the ground is different, and the narrative a Society of Friends. 
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the spirits of man; the men are dying animals, depraved, 






































suffering, of imprisonment and cruelty, of journeyings and 


plain story. It hinges on the trial—the second trial—of Uy Uj YY, z Uff z 
’ Yl: Yh: Yl: separations, and of abounding faith. One fact which 


1 quadroon girl, accused of poisoning her “ white folks" 
on a homestead in Mississippi. She has been convicted Sh: KMiy YY Yy emerges from it is that George Fox possessed a remarkable 
once-—-which probably saved her life ; and even now there y Re i Y, Yy power of spiritual healing. 
seems little chance for her. But young Syke Berry is } q a ake YY VG As lively and judicious as the story of Abigail Adams 
determined to bring her off. He is a tyro, and a country GG Yip Y is that of a more recent American figure, one who already 
boy on whom the planters look down ; and so their privacy | Yj Yfyyy g : has passed into the realms of legendry. “‘ The Great Pierpont 
and feelings are less than sacred to him. Questions dis : aoe . apy, Morgan,"’ by Frederick Lewis Allen (Gollancz; 15s.), 
allowed before he now means to ask, and the McLeans of UY ’ is described as “the life of America’s last grandee.” 
Waverley will have to put up with it Just whether grandee adequately describes this extra- 
And, sure enough, the trial of Aimée, a slave, gradually 4 , | ordinary man is a moot point, apart from the fact that 
becomes the trial of Kirk McLean, who bought her in ) 4 Z he wielded tremendous power through his wealth. But 
New Orleans. He was to find a cook; he sent home a ( that he provides rich material for the biographer is beyond 
“likely wench,” a flaunting Jezebel in silk and earrings all shadow of doubt. He was the most maligned, as he 
What prompted him ? What was his relation with her ? was the most courted, man of his generation ; and Lewis 
What was his relation with Lethe, the playmate—actually : as WY Z j = eo = fam ss —- Ry — “ 
: mi YF iat while the foibles, the weaknesses and the faults o 
Yo Wj 





the half-sister—of his first wife? Are not her youngest 
children his? And so on Kirk is a Virginian gentle his subject are displayed, we are left with the conviction 
man, kind, social, open-hearted, beloved by all. He that Morgan was by no means the predatory monster his 
has a new young bride, young enough to be his daughter ALaTorTzeEV (White). enemies laid before the world. There is much in this 
And he lives in the world's esteem ; if that were lost, he book of Morgan the most influential banker and financier 
would collapse, he would scarcely know himself. Already SOLUTIONS in the world ; of Morgan the fabulous collector of fabulous 
his assurance has been set reeling, and now, in open court, fo (A): art treasures ; of Morgan the churchwarden and philan- 
he is to be stripped bare. Yet Kirk has done nothing 1. B-KB! thropist; and a glimpse, tantalising in its brevity, of 
wrong—nothing unwonted or condemned in a slave é ? Morgan the lover and the family man. 
society. His fatal crime is ill-luck A queer and unexpec ted move. If now 1. ...Q*B, Hilton Brown’s study of Robert Burns, “ There Was 
This is an admirable story, long, detailed, but never simply 2. R-~R. Black's queen is an “ overburdened a Lad "’ (Hamish Hamilton ; 12s. 6d.), sets out to steer 
dull; with a most natural, convincing picture of a slave prece it wants to a middle course between the sentimentalists who have 
owning household, There is no shrillness of compassion, (a) move away from the attack of the bishop ; built up the Burns legend and the detractors who can 
no over-emphasis ; indeed, the young crusader Berry is (b) continue to protect the black rook ; and see little or no good in the poet and his wayward ways. 
an ironic figure, doubtfully inspired and doing only harm, (c) guard against 2. Q-Q7 mate. Yet even he cannot entirely escape veering in the direction 
And yet the slave state does emerge, very quietly, as an There is no square on the board from which it can do he wants to follow: or, rather, sheering away from that 
institution shocking at the core all these three things, so Black has to play :— side of the road on which he is convinced none should 
" The Long Shadow,"’ by Jon Cleary (Werner Laurie ; 1. K~«B walk. So greatly does he detest the sentimental approach 
&s. Od.), is again a crime novel, but devoid of mystery, but now 2. Q-Kt2 that here and there he makes assertions which a less 
and thinner in every way. The scene is New South wins the rook, since, if it were moved, Black would lose vehement writer would be chary of putting forward. For 
Wales. On a lonely farm, a woman has been murdered his unprotected queen all that, this is an admirable study of Robert Burns, 
with great brutality We know who did it; but the poet, prose-writer, lover and man. Mr. Brown especially 
police suspect Martin Brown, a temporary “ swaggie” R«P! brings before us the riddles which have led to the conflict 
trying to shake off a mental illness. For Martin stumbled ‘ : of opinions in the past: the marriage to Jean Armour, 
on the body, but preferred to say nothing--in the interest : , R-B7ch the quarrel with the Riddell family and the fate of Highland 
of his mental health. Soon the hunt is up; and though ; Mary, among others. It is interesting to note that he 
volunteers are told not to shoot at sight, the lust for 3 Black is threatening mate in all considers the best Life of Burns to have been written 
blood is likely to be too strong for them. He can't sorts of different ways and White is quite helpless. by the American, Franklyn Bliss Snyder, and the next 
surrender now, he must run like mad, Q « Pch best by the German, Hans Hecht. James Barke, whose 
However, he is none the worse for it, and finds time : R-B7ch four-volume life of the poet in novel form makes delightful 
to find a girl; while the real killer is unmasked, and dies : R-B4 mate reading, believes that the greatest book on Burns is that 
horribly The chief attraction of the story is its Australian by William Stewart. Any future writer, be he novelist 
scene, Which makes one long to be a “ swaggie " oneself, or biographer, cannot neglect Mr. Hilton Brown. 
And the most appealing character is a professional vagrant, The reminiscences of a man who served for more than 
who lurks around as a Greek chorus, or ideal spectator forty years in a number of British Colonies, and also in the Colonial Office as Assistant Under 
“Come Round Behind,'’ by Simon Howard (Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s, 6d.), is about Secretary of State for the Colonies, are of considerable interest and importance just now 
three young people at a famous dramatic school. Jan, the puppyish and dewy, is a born when the position of the Colonial Empire is so much to the fore. ‘“‘ Colonial Civil Servant,"’ 
actress rhe lovely gutter-girl, Amanda, has not much talent, but infinite determination by Sir Alan Burns, G.C.M.G. (Allen and Unwin ; 18s.), while a lively record of the author's 
Mead is a good deal older, cynical and war-embittered, but a zealot at heart ; he is learning life and work in such far-off places as the Leeward Islands, Nigeria, Bahamas, British Honduras 
and the Gold Coast, is also valuable for his considered views on our administration and govern 


theatre. The story is rather pleasant; the 
It ought to give one stage fever, for the ment His conclusion is encouraging : “ I still feel that the Colonial Civil Service has done 


time at least But no—I doubted if the pupils were any good, and even if their idols more for humanity and for the honour of our nation than it is given credit for, and I believe 
were any good And | had no faith at all that Tom Mead's theatre would be a happy that it still has a great task before it, and one that it will perform efficiently.” There 
experiment. K. Joun is a wealth of information and strange lore in the book W. R. Carvers 






































Looking on is his walk in life. 


to produce, and wants to start his own 
dramatic school, perhaps oddly, is rather dull 
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LONDON’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOOK SHOP 


THE TIMES BOOKSHOP 


OFFERS 


NEW BOOKS. All the ‘latest and best books. 
Come and browse, or write for the ones you need. 
RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. A 
second-to-none service in providing the books 
you have not been able to find elsewhere. 
LIBRARY SERVICE. A ‘Guaranteed’ Sub- 
scription gives access to all the latest books for 
£3. 7s. 6d. a year. ‘Ordinary’ Subscriptions pro- 
vide the same books, a few weeks later, for about 
half the cost. 

ENGLISH BOOK SERVICE (for overseas 
readers). A new non-fiction volume of outstand- 
ing interest (biography, travel or current affairs) 
each month for 6 months for £4. 4s. Od. 


Send for full details 


THE xs TIMES 
BOOKSHOP 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
TELEPHONE: WELBECK 3781 
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Aluminium gets a bodyguard 


Whether it is milk churns or chairs—boats or beer barrels— 
aluminium is just the thing. The normal manner of joining 
aluminium however by gas welding necessitates time and labour 
being spent on post weld flux remowai. The British Oxygen 
Company has overcome this problem by developing the 
ARGONARC welding process which is completely “ fluxless ”’. 
The ARGONARC torch is a simple, efficient tool in which the 
source of heat, a tungsten arc, is given a “ bodyguard ” of the 
inert gas ARGON. This protects the molten weld metal from 
atmospheric corrosion and gives perfect results—not only 
with aluminium but with certain other light alloys too. Just 
another B.O.C. contribution to modern production techniques. 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO LTD 


London and Branches 
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Report from 
South Africa 




















The other end of 
the Export drive 


What are the chances of trade for Thermos products in the 
Union under the new restrictions on imports? My guess is 
only a guess: but let me support it with a factual background. 


My father was appointed agent for “THERMOS” in 
South Africa in 1927 and I have now taken over from 
him. Ours is a country where there is a wide demand for 
large vacuum jugs and ice-storage jars in addition to pint 
and quart flasks. Pre-war Thermos faced competition 
from good quality, high-priced American products, and 
from subsidised German goods. The latter have now 
disappeared. Thermos has been selling well against other 
competition. ‘* THERMOS” has a price advantage and 
the enormous asset of a famous trade mark which has been 
a guarantee of reliability for over forty years. 


We have a dollar shortage, and a sterling 
shortage too. But vacuum products are essentials, not 
luxuries, in our climate. And, as a study of your own shops 
will tell you, Thermos goods are actually cheaper than most. 


But what now ? 


In fact, if we have to decide our imports on a basis of 
highest value for lowest cost. Thermos must come near 
the top of our priority list ! 


Hyfaces 


A. M. Lensvelt 


** Report from South Africa ” will help to explain this shortage 
as satisfactorily as possible in present circumstances. 


i THERMOs 


Vacuum Vessels THERMOS (srs) 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN BRITISH WOOLLENS 
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Cloth by the yard Sige 





AB 


This country makes the world’s finest 
Zz woollen cloths — from featherweight tropicals 
to sturdy tweeds and for the first time 
74 those who appreciate perfection may 
choose from 2000 patterns carefully 
selected from Britain's best. 


FINE CLOTH DESERVES 
FINE TAILORING 
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SMLMERA 


4 Old Bond Street. W. 
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PRODUCTION CAR RACE 
SILVERSTONE 


DAILY EXPRESS TROPHY 


won outright by 


BY APPOINTMENT 
Gin Distillers to HM King George VI 
BOOTH’S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 





—_" 


driven by 


LESLIE JOHNSON 





CLEARLY— 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


BOOTAS 
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Miniature elegance— 
combined with accuracy 


? y EE , : — 
) : 14 IT ISN’T EASY to design a ladies 


i 7 wrist-watch that is at once elegant 





and accurate. For ladies are exacting 
creatures. They demand that their 
watches shall be small — very small! 
And the smaller the movement, the 
harder it is to make it really 


accurate. 


It is a Rolex rule that no ladies’ 
watch shall ever leave the factory if 
it is not first and foremost accurate 
and reliable. The triumph of Rolex craftsmen lies 


in the fact that they make supremely accurate, 


This beautiful Rolex 
ladies’ watch (stainless 
steel on leather cords) is 
ideal both for day and 
evening wear. It is dainty 
and elegant to look at, 
and can be relied upon 
to give lasting, accurate 
service. 


reliable ladies’ watches so small and so beautiful. 

Every Rolex ladies’ watch is an original creation 
designed by Rolex craftsmen, many of whom are 
actually descended from the founders of the 
Genevan Guild of Craftsmanship, one of the most 
famous of all mediaeval guilds. 


~ 
ROLEX 


Leaders in fashion and precision 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LTD. (H. WILSDORF, GOVERNING DIRECTOR) 

















% Quaint Ideas from a Bygone Age .. 


LONDON NEWS 


As a point 


of personal pride... 








choose a 
SPICER WRITING PAPER 


VELLUM - AZURE LAID - DECKLE - WHITE WOVE - AIR MAIL 
SUPERFINE BOND - HAND MADE - BLUE WOVE - CREAM LAID 











SPICERS OF UNION STREET, LONDON - MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS SINCE 1645 









SUCCINATE-SALICYLATE 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE RELIEF OF PAIN OF 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURITIS 




















“gee t+ perey Ar 


The disguised tram that could not frighten horses. Hoston, U.S.A. 





.-+ but it’s always 


a good idea to have a 


HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 








DOLCIN has been relieving in- 
numerable sufferers in America 
and Canada and is now available 
for you. This new succinate- 
salicylate compound provides 
PROMPT RELIEF from the 
painful symptoms of Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Neuritis, Lumbago and 
Fibrositis. DOLCIN also brings 
PROLONGED RELIEF to the 
majority of sufferers because it 
contains substances which improve 
the supply of blood and oxygen to 
the affected tissues. 


Although DOLCIN is designed for 


|you! can afford 


Banish the cold discomforts of the 
coming winter. A modern ESSE 
Heating Stove gives continuous, 
day and night warmth with out- 
standing fuel economy. Closed fire 
models burn coke or other smoke- 
less fuels ... and for those who 
prefer an openable fire there is the 
new 400 B.J. Esse, or the Esse- 
Dura, suitable for ordinary coal 
or any solid fuel. With shaking 
bottom bars and fitted ashpan, 
ash removal is quick and clean. 






































DOLCIN, tro JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


24-hour warmth 


} and Liverpool, Edinburgh & Glasgow 


PROMPT ACTION it is NON- 
TOXIC, will not harm the heart or 
any other organ and can be safely 
taken for long periods to eliminate 
the rheumatic activities in severe 
cases. 

If you suffer from any of the 
ailments in the Rheumatic group 
get your DOLCIN tablets today 
from your chemist. 100 tablets 
for 10/- including purchase tax. 


DOLCIN 








SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. Est. 1854 
: Bonnybridge, Stiri ire Py 
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| “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
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She Hallnarh of Cuality 
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and gives you all these advantages 


From October Ist* you can fly by Clipper oh New 
York and back for only £115-16-0 .. . a saving of 
£40-11-0! Return ticket is good for 60 days. Reduc- 
tions are in effect until April 30, 1950. 

These new, low fares apply to daily flights on 
luxurious double-decked Clippers and the aw 
night de luxe extra-fare flights of “The ae 
And you get the advantage of flying on the World's 
Most Experienced Airline. Phone your Travel Agent or 
Pan American, 193-4, Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 7292). 


* Subject to Government approval. 


Pan AMERICAN Wort ALRHAYS 


ALL SIX CONTINENTS 











ONLY AIRLINE FLYING TO 
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For 
Town or Country 


Lhe Silent Sports Car 
























This large and luxurious, yet moderately priced trailer 
caravan is fully furnished and equipped with all the major 
amenities and minor comforts needed for happy family 
living at any time of the year. It is the perfect home-on- 
the-spot for people whose work keeps them on the move 
... the ideal weekend or holiday cottage for those who 
would forget hotels and make their own way to the 
country or seaside. Write for full details of this spacious 
home-on-wheels. 








The Ambassador can be readily adapted as a mobile PRICE 
office or showroom, and for a number of other £895 
business or professional needs. We are always ready 

to discuss such problems. Specially studied export plus £8 
models are also available. purchase tax 




















BERKELEY AMBASSADOR 


BUILT BY BERKELEY COACHWORK LIMITED 


BIGGLESWADE, BEDFORDSHIRE. TELEPHONE: BIGGLESWADE 2285 
(On the National Caravan Council List of Approved Manufacturers) 











Ensure a good education 


THE 





Ly Assets exceed £63,000,000 


for your child 


The Standard “ Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of 
what the future may hold for you. 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or 


curtailed as desired. 


University fees can be assured as well as those for 


Preparatory and Public Schools. 


Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office : 3 George Street - Edinburgh 
London: 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4~ 15a Pall Mall SWI 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom. 








eFoRE the foundations of a 
B modern power station can 
be laid, there is a gigantic task 
of excavation. Owing to the 
weight and nature of the gen- 
erating plant, these foundations 
must be more extensive than those 
of almost any other building. In 
one case 160,000 tons of concrete 
have been used. 








EXCAVATION IN PROGRESS 
Excavating for the foundations of-ane of 
Britain's 38 new Power Stations. The 
work involved may equal that of digging a 
40 ft. deep hole the size af a football field. 
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AND WHAT IT MEANS 





In 4 years British Electricity 
will build 38 new power stations, 
and will install new plant in 43 
existing stations. 40% more power 
in 4 years is the target. 








BRITISH 
ELECTRICITY 
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FRIEND 
OF THE 
FAMILY 
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This five-valve all-wave superhet at a really moderate price would be 
a good friend to any family. Its performance and reliability are 
guaranteed by the name ‘G.E.C.’—known the world over for tech- 
nical efficiency in everything electrical. Try it for yourself at your 
G.E.C. dealer’s—you’ll make friends on sight! 

x Large illuminated dial for easy | % Terminals for extension speaker 


tuning. and pick-up. 
* Powerful high fidelity speaker * Graceful satin grained wood 
for fine tone. | cabinet. 


MODEL BCS050 ALL-WAVE SUPERHET 
£21.14.4 including purchase tax 





&E.C. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD - MAGNET HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONDON - WC2 









SHAVING 
SECRET 











The actual cutting blade touches the skin just 
like a razor blade—unlike other dryshavers 
there is no intervening guard to prevent a 
really close shave—that's the skin-close shaving 
secret of the Rabaido. There's no new technique 
to learn—just plug in and use at the normal 
‘safety’ razor angle for a really speedy, close 
and comfortable shave, without the bother 
of soap, water, brush, creams or lotions. 
Guaranteed twelve months. First-class 24-Hours 
Servicing Department. 








ELECTRIC DRYSHAVER 





In handsome leather case £8. Ss. 6d. (inc. 
P.T.) or in Presentation box £6. 17. 6d. 
(inc. P.T.). Obtainable from all high-class 
Stores, Chemists, Electrical Dealers and 
Heirdressers, etc. In case of difficulty 
please write direct to makers. 


Manufactured by JOHN A. FRANSEN LTD. COUNTY HALL. NORTHWOOD HILLS, NORTHWOOD, Mddx. 


‘Rubaldo THE. PERFECT ELECTRIC DRYSHAVER 
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| We of “the trade” have a special common in “the trade”: they are freely 
| duty to the public. We have to ensure _ entered into by both parties and are open 
that what we sell shall be absolutely pure _ to inspection by the licensing justices. 


and of the highest possible quality. Failing any arrangement of this 


The brewer-owner no less than the — kind, the owner would be defaulting on 
tenant has this duty since licensing his share of responsibility. But an agree- 
justices, the police and large sections of | ment in precise terms between tenant 
the community have come to regard him and owner is your safeguard against 
| as being ultimately responsible for the being served with inferior liquor. 


service given on licensed premises. | 


It follows that the quality of beers, 
wines and spirits must be a matter of 
fairly strict agreement between owner 


and tenant. Such agreements in fact are 
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ready - to- wear | 


in a wide choice of styles, ») 
patterns and materials 



















































Newly designed coachwork by HOOPER on a Rolls-Royce Silver Wraith 
chassis. The car illustrated has double door seals for excluding dust 
and a heat insulated roof. A curved windscreen also is embodied. 


| 
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T | 





| HOOPER 
Uncommenty fo ve OAT. A “ ork 


| 
MOSS BROS ¥ 


OF COVENT GanoENn | moves one egimreeee 












THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 






Junction of Garrick & Bedford Streets, W.C.2 Hooper & Company (Coachbuilders) Limited 
Temple Bar 4477 in whose showrooms at 5 , St. James's Street, London, §.W.1, may be 






AND BRANCHES 
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, and the N.P.B. 


Through its representatives abroad, the Overseas 
Branch of the NPB is in a position to assist customers 
with problems concerning transactions in all parts 
of the world. Vital information relative to shipping, 
local marketing conditions, currency transfers, etc., 
is constantly collated, checked and kept up-to-date. 


You are invited to make use of this service of the NPB. — 
* Television ” 


National Provincial Bank 
T E D 


L iM | 








NEW WORDS for NEW TIMES 











Will to do good... 


The N.S.P.C.C. has received thousands of kind lega- 





ee ya a cies since it started 60 years ago, and each one of 
these has meant the rescue of children suffering from 
cruelty and neglect. No other society carries out 


quite the same functions as the N.S.P.C.C., which 


Q $ 
\ never prosecutes except in the most har cases 
\ — preferring, wherever possible, to give the practical 
assistance and skilled advice that will rebuild family 
life. You can therefore feel confident that a bequest to the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children will be 
] | used for the greatest possible good. 
| Please remember the 


THE LITTLE NS PCC wp 
THAT MATTERS _ 


* 

















¢ lasts the whole drink through 





INFORMATION GLADLY SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION TO THE DIRECTOR, N.S.P.C.C. 


2 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. "PHONE GERRARD 2774 
The test of aspirin 


is its purity. 
Just because of its purity 
Howards Aspirin costs 
a little more. 


Book your place in the sun | 
| need a tonic ? 
needs a 


at the 
Nature sometimes 
helping hand. When the natu- 


| '|| ral oils of the head require a 
}}| little stimulant to restore life 
||| to the hair, Rowland’s 

||| Macassar Oil is the ideal 
||| choice. Rowland’s special 


| formula originated in 1793. I 


HOWARDS =e tastoounns «= Berek 








room. P. Churchman, Manager. 


MACASSAR OIL 


A de luxe Hotel on the Grand Parade, co 
where you will find comfort, warmth — Since 1793 
and perfect service. Excellent cuisine. 
Private bathrooms. Central heating | ROWLAND’S 
it ig not the cheapest —it is the best throughout and telephones in every 
} 
| 


yi Made by 
¢ HOWARDS OF ILFORD 
» | Established 1797 * sw 


Telephone: Eastbourne 2740. 
ee 


the choice of discerning men and women 









Sept. 17, 1949 











** Schweppervescence ” 


Commentator and camera-squad put you in the front row now. 
Schweppes, quietly lending its name to the language, adds as 
always to the great occasion. 













OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


' 


| When calling at these Canadian Ports 
| HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
/QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
| “EXPORT” ’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 





passenger and crew use, 


— Cee 





INVALID CARRIAGES 


PETROL, ELECTRIC and 
HAND PROPELLED 


TRICYCLES 





TRILOX 


DURSLEY ROAD, TROWBRIDGE, WILTS. 
Catelogue Post Free. 
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THE CHOICE OF THE CONNOISSEUR } 





FRANCE 


HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 
Grand 


Gueur 


WScoren WHiskYN 


“Macdonald , hh Md 


ecortan? 










James 1 Rose-water Ewer and Dish as 












unique pieces of seventeenth century silver 
ware, so will the connoisseur of tine whis!} 
are fe; sasearyr = f Highland 


nd Lique 


\y en QUEEN 


GRANO Zara & SCOTCH WHISKY 


Clean, crisp snow 
in invigorating air—sport made 
enjoyable by every technical facility 


hotels catering for the healthiest appetites. 


Full details from Travel Agencies or from 


French National Tourist Office, 179, Piccadilly, London, W.1 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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( dams — 
DRY DIGEST 
Amontillado fino 

SHERRY | 


now obtainable through your 
local Wine Merchant 








Actual 
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ITALIAN BEETLE 
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DC ete or 6 Tropical 








SILVER | . 
WEDDING Wherever Timber is Used Solignum Protects it! 046A : 
COMMEMORATIVES 
CROWN COLONIES The preservation of timber has been always important, 
& DOMINIONS P : 
Comte Sam but its present shortage renders the need for Solignum 
omplete int a Hl : _ 
fine Used £100 even more imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has 
U.P.U been used for the protection of woodwork against dry- 
conemennamenn rot and decay. It destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever 





sssee for the brought into contact with it and gives complete immunity 
64 CROWN COLONIES against attack 
256 stamps.... MINT £ 8. 0.0. ($32) g ; 
USED £10. 0.0. (540) 
Blocks of 4mint. £31.10.0. 


and has been 
for over 
Solignum is also used all over the world for the protec- 


' 70 years 
tion of timber against attack by white ant, wood borers : 








Wallace’s Bulletin .... 32 pages : 
ones Sees eee and other destructive insects. But it must be Solignum 
Specimen copy ree . ... « Annual Sub. 2/6 —applied by brush coating, spray guns or by dipping. Nee eae 


Trade enquiries to 


SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, — 74/77 White Lion St., London, N.1 
& ; ry, 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY This periodica ! t to the f " t that t. wit tt writt 2 of t first a 
lent, re 1, hired t or otherwise dist 1 of t way of Tra x t at the f ret pr { 25., and that it t t t ‘ 1 of : tilated 
hit t t ! f ‘ f lixed t . 4 rt of any 











pul. WALLACE 


34 OLD BROAD Lad LONSOt. £. C.2 
t Y 
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ombines its own 


face lotion * 





and so shave 


all of us | 


genecrou 





NORTHS BRITISH 


Fit also North British Inner T ubes 


\ 





MOTOR SHOW EARLS COURT, SEPT. 28—OCT. 8 STAND 216. 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. LTD. EDINBURGH, LONDON & BRANCHES 


Also Manufacturers of Golf Balls and Golfing Accessories, Footwear, Flooring and Hose, 





When ordering 
KUMMEL 


Lstsl ort 


WOLFSCHMIDT 


66 
lhe orig txal 


Tre 
a paisTOCRa, 


KUMMEL > 
ESTABLISHED [847 
x 


Tie ARISTOCRAT 
of LIQUEURS SS 


RENOWNED rIOOVEARS | |. yAlsISEL © 
* 





it Week 
a and Newfoundland by M 
and Perth, W.A.; Christ 





